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CAPITOL PRESENTS 


a new series of Capitol L.P. (33; r.p.m) records 


NAT “KING” COLE 


Red sails in the sunset; Makin’ whoopee; 
Make believe land; I'll string along with you; 
Home; It’s only a paper moon; 

Miss me; Sweet Lorraine 

LC 6569 


TENNESSEE ERNIE 


Kissin’ bug boogie; Everybody’s got a girl but me; 
Fatback Louisiana, U.S.A.; Streamlined cannon ball; 


Rock City boogie; Put your arms around me; 
Snowshoe Thompson ; Hambone 
LC 6573 


RAY ANTHONY & HIS ORCHESTRA 


The honeydripper; | remember Harlem; 
Dixie doodle; Begin the beguine; 

| get a kick out of you; Harlem nocturne; 
My blue heaven; Sleepy time gal 

LC 6570 


KAY STARR 


Mama goes where Papa goes; Stormy weather ; 
Nobody’s sweetheart ; Please love me; 
Snuggled on your shoulder; Was that the 
human thing to do?; Then you've never 


been blue; Ya gotta buy, buy, buy for baby 
LC 6574 


BILLY MAY & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Always; Fat man boogie ; 

Mambo riff; | guess I'll have to change my plans ; 
Charmaine; My silent love; 

Pop’n mambo; All of me 

LC 6571 


JOE “FINGERS” CARR 

When you’re smiling; | love a piano; 

Bye bye blues; Ventura boulevard boogie; 
Ivory rag; Kitten on the keys; 

Two dollar rag; Snow deer rag 

LC 6572 


CAPITOL, division of 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, S.W.9 


JO STAFFORD 

Walkin’ my baby back home; Smilin’ through; 
Ragtime cowboy Joe; In the still of the night; 
Clabberin’ up for rain; Roses of Picardy ; 


Love and the weather; It was so beautiful 
LC 6575 
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MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


— THE MUSICIAN’S MUSICIAN — 


NE of the few women to achieve real 

eminence in the jazz world, Mary 
Lou Williams has spent her entire life 
living, playing and creating music. At the 
incredibly early age of three she aston- 
ished her family by picking out on the 
organ the melody of several tunes she 
had heard her mother play. Less than 
a year later she was earning money play- 
ing for local house parties. Before she 
was ten, she had become one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most popular children, nick- 
named “The little piano girl” by her 
school teachers, for whom she would 
play after school hours. 


WITH THE “ HITS AND BITS” 


A year later, Mary Lou got her first 
professional job. A_ theatrical troupe 
called the “Hits and Bits” came to 
Pittsburgh for a one-night stand. A few 
hours before curtain time the show’s 
pianist decided to quit and boarded a 
train for parts unknown, It so happened 
that the stage manager heard of this 
while signing for a telegram back-stage. 
The uniformed telegram boy, like almost 
every other kid in Pittsburgh, was an 
ardent Mary Lou fan. So desperate was 
the manager, that he let himself be talked 
into wearily taking a trip across the town 
to hear “ The little piano girl.” It took 
only three minutes of her playing to 
convince him that he had a wonderful 
replacement for his temperamental 


pianist. 

That night launched Mary’ Lou 
Williams on her professional career. The 
audience was spellbound by her playing, 
and she literally stopped the show. 


By stressing the fact that the school 
summer holidays were in progress, and 
offering to hire a special governess to 
travel with the troupe, the stage manager 
persuaded Mary Lou’s parents to let 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS | 


him take the talented young pianist with 
the show when it left Pittsburgh. 

When she returned in the autumn, 
Mary Lou settled down to a really serious 
study of music, but her long hours of prac- 
tice did not prevent her from eventually 
graduating with honours from High 
School at the age of 16. She even man- 
aged, somehow to find time to play pro- 
fessionally for local social affairs. 

Shortly after her graduation, Mary 
Lou left Pittsburgh for a lengthy road 
tour. This not only contributed greatly 
to her musical growth, but also added to 
her increasing awareness of the difficulties 
of an artiste’s life. 


WITH ANDY KIRK 


In 1931, one of the major steps in her 
professional career took place when she 
joined Andy Kirk’s “ Clouds of Joy ” and 
it was with this group that she achieved 
her initial fame in the jazz world. 

Kirk, a bass player, formed his band 
in 1927, and it soon became well known 
in the Kansas City area. Mary Lou 
succeeded Alex Hill as pianist, and before 
long was doing the major part of the 
arranging for the band. In many ways, 
this group proved the most sympathetic 
interpreter of Mary Lou’s arangements 
and compositions. Although the brass 
had a certain harshness (quite effective 
in a certain type of number) the band 
played with marked sincerity, and great 
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technical skill. 

It was not until 1936, by which time 
Kirk had switched to baritone saxophone, 
that the band had its first real commercial 
success. Following the release of a num- 
ber of Decca recordings, the “ Clouds of 
Joy ” were booked for a series of Eastern 
tours. which included successful visits to 
New York. 

Eventually, Kirk confined his activities 
to conducting, and by a combination of 
musicianship and astute showmanship 
retained a strong measure of public popu- 
larity over the years. 

There is no doubt that Kirk and Mary 
Lou were the mainstays of the Kirk out- 
fit, and anyone who saw the band in 
action during Mary Lou's reign will re- 
member the way she was featured in 
number after number, and how her 
piquant personality wove a spell on both 
sides of the footlights. 


OUTSTANDING SOLO PERFORMER 


John Hammond, the prominent critic, 
was instrumental in assisting Mary Lou 
towards international fame as a solo 
performer. Hearing her by accident 
during her visit to Kansas City, he ob- 
tained a recording contract for her with 
Decca. It was not long before she had 
become one of the most respected and 
sought-after figures in the field of con- 
temporary jazz music. She worked regu- 
larly at Cafe Society Uptown and Down- 
town in New York for five years, and 
made appearances at major night clubs 
and vaudeville theatres all over America. 
She performed with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra during a “ Pop” 
session, and made concert appearances 
at New York’s Town Hall. She toured 
with Duke Ellington’s Orchestra as 
arranger for six months, and last vear had 


her own combination at Kelly's Stable 
on 52nd Street. 


ABLE COMPOSER 

In spite of constant playing and 
arranging. this brilliant young womar 
has also established a considerable rep 
tation as a composer. Among her better 
known works may be mentioned : * Roll 
‘Em,.” “Froggy Bottom,” Walking,” 
“ Cloudy,” “ Pretty Eyed Baby.” * Lonely 


ANDY KIRK’S “ CLOUDS OF JOY” 


Moments.” and ‘* Whistle Blues.” She is, 
is fact, one of the most creative of 
pianists, with a seemingly limitless fund 
of ideas. and a boundless imagination. 


The records of this charming and 
intelligent young woman have long been 
familiar to jazz enthusiasts in Europe. 
Now, at last, many of them are enjoying 
the opportunity of hearing this great 
artiste in person. 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


JAZZ ON LP 
Traditional trends die hard but the 
Modern approach is via LP. 
The tremendous rise in sales and variety of LP 


records and equipment justifies the confidence we 
have always had in the future of LP. 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


is the rendezvous for the Progressive 
collector. 


Armstrong — Bunk — Parker — 

Goodman— Yancey are some of 

the jazz greats now on LP and 
included in our collection. 


Visit our showroom see our 

extensive range of 3-speed playing units, 

portable amplifiers and radiograms, in- 
cluding the 1953 HMV range. 
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The American 


Jazz Seene 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


Your Jazz Scene reporter has spent 
the past several days in San Fran- 
cisco, the historical and gastronomical 
city that gracefully adorns a portion of 
California about 400 miles North of our 
Los Angeles headquarters. Anyone with 
a copious appetite and an urge to drive 
in low gear can spend an_ unlimited 
amount of time and money roaring over 
the steep hills that separate San Fran- 
cisco’s many attractive restaurants. 


An overwhelming desire to roadtest 
our shiny new yellow MG (heavily 
mortgaged), with red leather upholstery, 
prompted us to journey Northward seek- 
ing to partake of the various delights 
that are available in San Francisco—like 
Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band, Chinese 
food, Fisherman’s Wharf, Italian spa- 
ghetti, sour dough French bread, and 
The Italian Village, where Turk 
Murphy’s Jazz Band appears. 


We did tear ourselves away long 
enough to buzz the yellow MG 
(heavily mortgaged), with red leather 
upholstery, over the long bay bridge that 
separates San Francisco the 
sprawling city of Oakland. The big 
attraction there was Bob Scobey’s fine 
band occupying the tiny stand at Victor 
and Roxie’s. That portion of our journey 
will be fully covered next issue with 
several photos that somehow managed to 
overcome our inept handling of an 
Eastman 35mm camera. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO’ JAZZ 
SCENE...The current attraction at 
The Hangover Club, Marty Marsala, 
bows out next week after a long en- 
gagement to make room for the in- 
coming “Wild Bill” Davison. Wild 
William will bring along Eph Reznick, 
trombone; Dean Dewberry, piano; Joe 
Barry, clarinet; Eddie Phyfe, drums 
(what tired gags that name must in- 
spire!); and Charlie Treager, bass. Meade 
Lux Lewis will remain as intermission 
artist... Louis Armstrong and Muggsy 
Spanier will follow Wild Bill. It would 
appear that the Hangover, in the shadows 
of old Nob Hill, will keep things warm 
throughout the coming winter months... 
Johnny Wittwer, ace bay area pianist, is 
now a book salesman at Elder’s Book 
Shop... The Black Hawk, a hot spot on 
Hyde Street. features the Vido Musso 
Band plus the Vernon Alley Trio... 


Jack Sheedy’s Dixieland Band can be 
heard at The Roundevous. 


San Francisco’s international flavour 
creates some peculiar happenings; like 
hearing Henry, the Italian bartender at 
Alioto’s, excitedly tell of his previous 
day’s junkshopping. “...and, Mamma 
Mia, a mint King Oliver Genett!” he 
exclaimed; like hearing a torrid blues 
wafting through grilled speakers on the 
walls of Chinatown’s food palaces—did 
you ever inhale won ton soup while the 
strains of “ B Flat Blues” filled the air? 


SKY SIGN 


On clear days a tiny plane circles the 
blue bay towing a long banner that 
proudly announces: “TURK-MUR- 
PHY’S -JAZZ- BAND -THE- ITALIAN - 
VILLAGE.” The pilot of this small craft 
happens to be one Bob Short, who 
spends his evenings behind the big tuba 
with the Murphyites! Short, who inci- 
dently stands well over 6 feet, first came 
to our attention as a member of the 
Castle Jazz Band a few years back. The 
affable Bob has but three loves—jazz, 
aviation, and his pert wife “ Shorty.” He 
divides his time equally between the 
three and proudly admits, “I am the 
happiest guy in the world ”—and I guess 
he is! It is unfortunate that we did not 
know Bob Short when we were gathering 
material for our “Legend Is Born ”— 
the tale of Benny Strickler. Bob worked 
with Benny and trombonist Bob Logan 
several years ago in Los Angeles. He 
later shared honours with Stu Pletcher 
in Jack Teagarden’s big band. A navy 
pilot during the war, Short has become 
an aviation enthusiast, and spends his 
days instructing at a local field. Equally 
at home with the tuba and cornet (he 
plays both with Turk), Bob's happier 
moments are when he is a part of the 
stellar rhythm section along with Wally 
Rose’s piano and Dick Lammi’s drum- 
like banjo. Short was favourably im- 
pressed by our flashy yellow MG 
(heavily mortgaged), with red leather up- 
holstery. Seems he too had one of the 
midget speedsters but found it impossible 
to transport his huge horn and his tiny 
wife at the same time—so he sold the 
MG and found a larger vehicle that 
would accommodate Shorty and the pile 
of plated plumbing! 
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Now let’s visit the Italian Village. 
First we must locate the diagonal boule- 
vard, Columbus Avenue (most San Fran- 
cisco streets run diagonally, but you'll 
soon discover that the majority of them 
bisect Columbus). Having firmly estab- 
lished our Columbus Avenue location, 
let’s proceed behind the small cable car 
that has just appeared from the direction 
of Powell Street. You will note that the 
little car pauses at a brightly lit corner 
before disappearing down another 
angular artery—this is the block that 
marks the original Barbary Coast, the 
bright spot of an earlier San Francisco. 
Within a few minutes, you will view a 
blinking neon sign that states: “ Italian 
Village—appearing nightly, Mike Riley 
and His Mad Caps.” We ignore that 
fact, since the Riley bunch appear in 
the main upstairs room and we are head- 
ing for the cellar where it is impossible 
to see or hear them! 


From the head of the stairs we can 
hear the faint sound of ragtime piano 
(and also feel the icy stare of the doll in 
the upstairs checkroom who would have 
preferred that we leave our overcoat 
with her rather than carry it downstairs 
with us). 


At the foot of the stairs, we can see 
the vivid Le Goullon drawings that 
adorn the walls on either side of the 
attractive bandstand. The bar is decora- 
ted with old sheet music and record 
titles; the neatly stacked glasses vibrate 
with each tuba blast. Up on the stand, 
beneath the sign “San Francisco Jazz,” 
are clarinettist Bob Helm, who certainly 
has no equal; hard-working Dick Lammi 
energetically bending his slight frame 
over his banjo; Bob Short, hugging his 
beloved tuba; Wally Rose, demonstrating 
the classical training that has made him 
tops among present-day ragtime pianists; 
and handsome Turk Murphy, who obvi- 
ously must be the leader since he is the 
only member of the band wearing a 
necktie! In addition to playing a Roy 
Palmer-Kid Ory styled trombone, sing- 
ing the vocals, and strumming a bat- 
tered washboard during Rose’s piano 
solos, Turk keeps busy operating the 
intricate push-button spotlight system 
that provides a special shaft of light for 
each member of the band. 


Here in a gaily decorated cellar the 
original members of the great Lu Watters 
band continue to produce a brand of 
music that is unique in its sound, its 
presentation, and its sincerity. 


SUN VALLEY, CALIF. Now, if 
you will excuse us for the next 30 days 
while we recover from the aforemen- 
tioned activities, we'll see you here next 
issue with several under-exposed, over- 
developed photos—including one taken 
while flying 1,000 feet above San Fran- 
cisco bay from the cockpit of a tiny 
plane that pulled a banner reading : 
“ TURK - MURPHY’S - JAZZ - BAND - 
ITALIAN - VILLAGE.” 
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PREACHIN’ 
THE BLUES 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


UST five days before Big Bill Broonzy 
left this country, the Wilcox Organi- 
sation staged a farewell concert at Hove 
in his honour. That Brighton and Hove 
should have been selected as a suitable 
place for such an enterprise, is a tribute 
to the enthusiasm of the local fans who 
have, in the past, filled the Hove Town 
Hall whenever a jazz concert has been 
presented. Jazz appreciation in the town 
has increased enormously during the last 
two years or so, thanks to the Jazz 
Clubs that have been formed (there are 
now three actively running). Tribute 
must also be paid to the co-operation of 
a very enlightened local Press who gave 
the concert much valuable publicity. It 
was due to them that over 1,000 fans 
enoyed a veritable feast of singing, for 
Bill was in tremendous form (the sup- 
porting band was the Christie Bros., 
who were below their usual standard, 
alas). 


Russell Quay, the well-known artist, 
who has devoted so much of his talents 
to jazz painting, travelled down from 
London armed with a fine painting of 
Broonzy, which I had the honour of 
presenting to Bill during the show. It was 
Russell’s gift to Bill and his charming 
way of saying thank you to a great 
artist. 


Bob Gretton, the folk authority, 
obtained permission to record the whole 
of Bill's performance on tape. (The 
Press gave this story much space.) The 
result was amazingly good—not only was 
Bill’s singing recorded superbly, but all 
his asides and remarks about the various 
songs were preserved for future study by 
Gretton. Included on the tape was an 
interview from the stage by myself and 
Bill ; this occurred after I had presented 
Quay’s picture to him. 


I feel that what Broonzy had to say 
will be of great interest to readers, and 
so what follows is an edited transcrip- 
tion from Mr. Gretton’s tape recording. 
Although exigencies of space have neces- 
sitated various cuts I have altered 
nothing. I believe that if I had 
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BIG BILL BROONZY 


“prepared” this for the column, the 
atmosphere and excitement of the “live” 
show would have been lost. All that 
follows (including the interview) was 
spontaneous. I only hope I have been 
able to catch the spirit of the whole 
show. I feel that Bill's contribution adds 
to our knowledge of the blues. Here 
then, is Big Bill Broonzy speaking to 
the audience at the Hove Town Hall on 
December 3, 1952. 

Bill: The type of these songs I’m 
singin’ is blues, spirituals and folksongs. 
And this song (“John Henry”) is one 
of the Negro folksongs. John Henry ? 
I dunno, I never did see him—I think 
he was there before I got there! (Bill 
then sang his version of “ John Henry”). 

Bill: That was one of the folksongs— 
Negro folksongs they call it—we call *em 
worksongs where I come from, but they 
named it folksongs—and folksongs it is! 
And this here is one of the blues. (Bill 
then sang “ Back Water Blues.’’) 

Bill: This is another one of them folk- 
songs, as they call "em. My uncle say he 
used to play this when I was a li'l boy— 
called the “Midnight Special.” The 
reason they named it the ‘“ Midnight 
Special,” was they had to get away from 
certain places and that was the only 
train they could catch. (Bill then sang 
Midnight Special.”’) 

Bill: (Speaking about “Make My 
Getaway”) This is another one of the 
blues that was written back years an’ 
years ago. Well, 1 dunno about written 
—they sung it. Some of ’em couldn't 
write. I don’t know how they got this 
written but they says “ written” now. 
This is one that we sang doing our 
work on the farms, digging potatoes 
an’ things like that. Sometimes we sung 
this to let the man know who we was 
working for. We didn’t like him, an’ 
instead of tellin’ him—you just couldn't 
walk up an’ say, “ Well, I’m gonna leave 
tomorrow,” you know; we jus’ sang 
that. We named this song, “ Make My 
Getaway.” 

Bill: That last one was one of the 
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real blues of our Mississippi, an’ when 
you hear a guy say he is singin’ them 
Mississippi blues, an’ he don’t sing like 
that, tell him: ‘“ You done sung wrong, 
brother.” Now this is one of the songs 
my uncle use to play when he used to 
ride mules. Goin’ to town, take him two 
to three days, you know—sometimes take 
us two to three days to get to town (an’ 
have a good time!). He sing this song 
to us, you know. He called this ‘* Goin’ 
Down the Road Feelin’ Bad,” an’ I said 
to him one day, I said: ‘“ Why do you 
keep callin’ this song ‘Goin’ Down the 
Road Feelin’ Bad ?°” He said: “ Well, 
brother—son, we ain’ gettin’ nothin’ for 
the cotton we raised this year, so I’m 
feelin’ bad. Don't you feel bad?” So 
this is the way we sung those things. 
(Bill sings.) 

This concluded the first part of the 
show. 


THE INTERVIEW 


After three numbers by the band, Bill 
wandered on again and continued: 

Bill: How you all do? I’m back 
again. (Pointing to one of the micro- 
phones): Oh, who uses this one ? Where 
I come from we don't sing to these 
things—we just sing to the people. I 
remember years an’ years back, we used 
to get out in the fields, an’ sing to the 
cattle an’ horses, an’ the mules. Some 
of them would stand there an’ listen— 
an’ some would walk away! Well, this 
is one of the Negro spirituals we used 
to sing years an’ years ago. We called 
‘em “camp meeting songs” but now 
they calls ‘em spirituals! 

An’ this is one of them, “ Down By 
The Riverside,’ you ever heard of 
that ? (Bill sings.) 

At this point, Stan Wilcox announced 
me and I presented Russell Quay’s pic- 
ture to Broonzy. After the presentation, 
the interview went as follows : 

D.S.-B.: Now, Bill, I would like to 
ask you one or two questions. Many 
people have written at different times 
saving: “We know the blues, we hear 
them, but what do they really mean to 
the people that sing them?” 

Bill: Well, I will tell you, the main 
thing about the blues, is that—er—you 
have to make ’em different in the States, 
you know. There’s Louisiana—they have 
their different styles of blues, which is 
what we call in Mississippi, “ dressed 
up,” an’ we have what they call “ Delta 
Blues *—that is the low-down blues. An’ 
the state of Louisiana have their blues 
that is a different type; and Texas have 
their blues. But for the real blues (if 
you want to get the real blues) you have 
to go to Mississippi. 

D.S.-B.: Yes. Now we had a little 
while ago, a great friend of yours down 
here, would it be correct to say that he 
sings the city style, that was Lonnie 
Johnson. 

Bill: Yeah. He don’t sing Mississippi 
style. 

D.S.-B.: No, he sings the city style. 
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Bill : 
won't get mad if I say that. 
here now an’ 
him—he wouldn’t get mad. The real 
fact is we sing the blues in Mississippi 
about five different kind of styles on 
account of one fellow—say myself—lI 
raise cotton. There’s another guy, he 
don’t raise nothin’ but corn. Another 
guy, he had trouble with the mule, an’ 
the mule kicked him down once or twice 
or something, you know. Then he hates 
that mule—he gotta sing a mule blues. 
And the next guy you'll find he'll come 
along and there’s a woman. He had a 
little money, maybe in some bank, and 
she found a nicer lookin’ feller than he 
is, an’ she collect the money out the 
bank and skadoodled and go to Texas. 
And so he got the blues. 


D.S.-B.: Thank you very much Bill. 
Now Id like to ask you a couple of 
questions on different singers. There's 
been a rumour that probably a very, very 
great singer will be coming over here 
(we don’t know yet), Sleepy John Estes. 
Now there’s been a record issued over 
here of him. What's Sleepy John doing 
now ? We haven't heard from him fo: 
some time. 


Bill: Well, if Sleepy John Estes come 
over here, I’m going to say this—an’ this 
is facts—he is a REAL blues singer. 
‘cause me, I had to dress up to get this 
far. You know what I mean, and I do’s 
a lot dressed up, but I can go back an’ 
dig up things. I did sing one here tonight 
that was real an’ something like Sleepy 
John is gonna sing when he gets here— 
if he comes. He’s at 39th State Street, 
in Chicago, now, an’ that’s where he 
lives. An’ he’s blind now. 

D.S.-B. : He’s blind, is he ? 

Bill: Yeah, he went blind. I don’t 
don’t know what was the cause of it— 
I hope he didn’t drink the wrong thing 
in Texas before he left. He’s a real one, 
you see. I remember times back in 1909 
when I was working in the camps, you 
know, log camps. I was cleaning up 
new ground and things, and fixin’ things 
for farms an’ things. Like that we 
couldn’t even work until they got a fella 
like Sleepy John Estes—Huddie Led- 
better — you ever heard of him? 
D.S.-B.: Yes. Bill: Well, now those 
guys was our alleged singers, and we 
worked by the way they sung. Them’s 
the guys that sung the worksongs in 
those days, see? Now John Estes, he 
sings the blues, but he’s really what we 
call a worksong singer, because we 
worked by his singing, you know. 

D.S.-B.: Well, there’s only one more 
question, because I know they want to 
hear you sing—not me talk—the only 
thing I would like to know and to ask 
you is about Leroy Carr—he was to me 
the greatest all-time singer, he’s dead 
now—— 

Bill: He couldn’t sing nothing BUT 
the blues. 

D.S.-B. : Well. now, I've got a request. 


Yeah—dressed up. Well, he 
If he was 
I say that in front of 


I asked you in the dressing-room, but 
if you don’t want to sing it, say so, 
because I believe you’d rather have a 
piano with it-— 

Bill: For a fact Leroy made these 
numbers—we do sing his numbers. The 
one “In The Evening.” 

D.S.-B.: You recorded that. 

Bill: Yeah. But the number “ How 
Long” which you was askin’ me for— 
you supposed to be accompanied by a 
piano with it—an’ it don’t sound so good 
without it—too many open spaces. 1 
would not be doing a dead man justice. 
I'd rather sing “In The Evening When 
The Sun Goes Down.” 

D.S.-B.: O.K. Bill, just as you like. 

Bill: But I want you to tell all your 
friends that for me. I just love to sing 
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Derrick Stewart-Baxter, behind mike, 
presents the Russell Quay picture to 
Big Bill Broonzy. 
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for them. I can’t sing too much, me. You 
know what I mean. That’s why I’m 
over here. I want people to hear what 
I sing. 

D.S.-B. : I'll go off now and leave you 
to it. Thanks a lot, Bill. (Bill then sang 
Evening.”’) 

Space is short and I have no room for 
any more of what Bill had to say. It 
was a wonderful evening. I hope Bill 
will remember Brighton and Hove. 1 
know Brighton and Hove will never 
forget him! 


TAILPIECE 


“The trumpet in a band at a public 
house sounded ‘like the siren of the 
liner Queen Mary’ a householder com- 
plained yesterday. It was reputed, he 
said, that the liner’s siren could be heard 
from the lightship in Spithead to Ports- 
mouth—seven miles. And so could the 
trumpet.” (From Daily Express sent in 
by Alun Morgan.) 

(Bolden still lives!) 
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Jack 
PARNELL 


AND HIS BAND 


Waltzing the Blues; 
Catherine Wheel- R.3638 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 


Lily of the Valley; 


Till we meet again - - R.3634 


MARIE BRYANT 
with the Mike McKenzie Quartet 
Wrap your troubles in dreams; 
Georgia - - - - ~- R.3635 


PHIL CARDEW 


and his Corn Huskers 
Buffalo Gals (Caller: DAVID 
MILLER); Old Black Joe - R.363! 
GRETE KELLER 


These Foolish Things; 


Rendezvous - - - ~- R.3632 


SYDNEY THOMPSON'S 
Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 
Florentine Waltz; 
London Tango - - 
ELTON HAYES 
The little black horse; 
Not the marrying kind R.3637 
GERRY BRERETON 


A fool such as |; 
Broken wings - - 


- R.3633 


- R.3639 
ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 


Heart and Soul; 
Romanza- - - - 


SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 
Cry my heart; 
Penny Whistle Song - 
IAN STEWART 
Piano in Dance Tempo — 
Foxtrots and Waltzes - F.2508 
BOB & ALF PEARSON 


The Glory Song; 
Saved by Grace - - 


- R.3640 


- R.3641 


- F.2509 
THE STARS TURN ON 


* THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX. ss 
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CATS HAVE 
NINE LIVES 


HE article written about Mr. Charles 
Delaunay and myself by “ Seer ” (the 
gentleman didn’t dare sign his real name, 
which doesn’t surprise me) gives an en- 
tirely false picture of what has taken 
place in France. It is an amazing accumu- 
lation of false statements and distortion 
of facts (only to my disadvantage: any- 
body who reads the article carefully can 
quickly realise that the whole thing is 
pro-Delaunay and against me). 
Here is the truth : 


(1) Who started this feud? And who 
has been throwing mud at the other ? 
Just look at FACTS. In September 1947, 
Mr. Delaunay sent a 4-page pamphlet 
against me to the whole Press, the Clubs. 
etc. This had nothing to do with music: 
Delaunay was accusing me of going to 
the fans’ houses in order to get free 
meals, and arguments of the same kind. 
The Clubs’ representatives were so dis- 
gusted with it that they did not re-elect 
Delaunay as General Secretary of the 
Hot Club of France at the October 
Annual Meeting of the same year. The 
result was that Delaunay got so mad that 
he started a dissident Federation in order 
to fight the Hot Club of France. So, who 
started all this ? 


(2) Later on, Mr. Delaunay printed 
damaging things about me. To quote 
but one of them: “ Panassié refused to 
join me in the Résistance against the 
Germans because of his anti-British feel- 
ings.” (Jazz Hot, November 1948). Now. 
this is the worst thing which one can 
say ; and, of course, it is so untrue that 
Mr. Delaunay has never been able to 
prove it, although he promised to do so. 
(Jazz Hot, December 1948). 

Now, I defy anybody to find in any 
of my writings anything of this kind 


TWO INDESTRUCTIBLE CATS IN FESTIVE MOOD 
Rex Stewart and Hugues Panassié. 


against Mr. Delaunay and his associates. 
I only stated that they did not understand 
jazz and were not always sincere in their 
writings—always giving at the same time 
proof of what I was stating. 

(3) It is entirely false to state that 
when the Liberation took place, I “ began 
to incline more and more towards the 
rabid New Orleans School, whereas the 
business-minded Delaunay was 
intrigued by the new developments in 
modern jazz and quickly championed the 
new be-bop group.” This is not at all 
the truth and to prove what I say, here 
is what we both wrote at the same period. 
that is, after the Liberation : 


COMPARATIVE WRITINGS 


1 wrote, in Jazz Hot, the following 
articles, all in favour of modern jazz: 
“ Harry Edison” (October 1945 issue), 
“Hommage Coleman Hawkins ~ 
(January 1946 issue), in which I raved 
about his “ Body and Soul,” one of the 
records which started the modern tenor 
sax variations, “ Moldy Figs and Sour 
Grapes” (April 1946 issue), in which 1 
strongly fought against the New Orleans 
fans who rejected all modern jazz and 
against modernists who rejected all New 
Orleans music; “Homage a Count 
Basie” (May 1946), etc., etc. 

Now, what was Mr. Delaunay saying 
at the same time ? Here it is: 

“We awaited with great curiosity the 
first records from the States. The first 
indications, obviously incomplete, show 
that American jazz has followed the com- 
mercial and exhibitionistic trend which 
had already started before the war: Harry 
James, Glenn Miller, Tommy Dorsey 
make a refined but showy music. They 
are imitated hy Lunceford, Basie, etc. 
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There is virtuosity but no more inspira- 
tion in modern solo work.” (Bulletin du 
Hot Club de France, No. 1, 1945). 
(/talics mine.) 

“All the improvements in material 
and technique don’t make an evolution 
in jazz music. The essence, the substance 
has not evolved.” (Jazz Hot, November 
1945.) 

“Some youngsters think that is an 
evolution in jazz music. The truth is that 
there has been no evolution, only in- 
dustrialisation. From the musical angle. 
jazz has gained nothing.” (Hot Revue, 
December 1945.) 

Then all of a sudden, six months later. 
Mr. Delaunay printed entirely opposite 
views: “In less than half a century, jazz 
music accomplished a complete evolution, 
which took five centuries in legitimate 
music... In thirty years, jazz music was 
radically transformed both in its sub- 
stance and in its form. That’s evidence 
and we can only witness it.” (Hot Revue, 
June.1946.) Now, if there is just such 
evidence, how come that Mr. Delaunay 
failed to see it a few months before ? 

(4) It is stated that “I began to 
antagonize my own supporters by accus- 
ing of plagiarism anyone who echoed my 
views in print.” Entirely untrue. I only 
gave proof of the plagiarism made of 
my writings by Mr. Delaunay’s closest 
associate, M. André Hodeir. I did it in 
one of my books, Jazz Panorama, by 
quoting on one side of the page excerpts 
from my own writings and on the other 
side, excerpts from Mr. Hodeir’s writings 
which strangely resembled mine. 

(5) “ Delaunay started organising con- 
certs by American musicians throughout 
France.” False again. It was the Hot 


(continued on page 24) 
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BEFORE continuing Ken’s story from 

the December issue I'd like to make 
a few observations. No longer is he the 
“ visiting fireman,” in town only for a 
day or two and away again, full of rosy 
impressions and wonderful doings. He 
is now part of the local scene, a resident 
(albeit temporary) of the Vieux Carré 
with employment to keep body and soul 
together. His evenings are spent not only 
listening but playing with some of the 
greatest jazz groups operating in 
America today. 


The friendship and help he has received 
from Dr. Souchon, Ursula and John 
Bernard, Dick Allen, Fred Hatfield, Dick 
Werlich, Lizzie Miles and many others, 
has been invaluable. 


Now I'll let Ken tell about one or two 
sessions. 


“T spent the evening at Sid Davilla’s 
Mardi Gras Lounge on Bourbon Street. 
It turned out to be a fine spot, with real 
atmosphere. The resident group is Fred 
Kohlman’s New Orleans Dixieland Band. 
They are a very musicianly group, and 
play a great brand of Dixie on the old 
standards but really move when on a 
modern kick. Sparked by Fred’s power- 
house drumming and Jefferson’s torrid 
lead horn it is a band to really deal out 
the kicks. 


THAT BOLDEN CYLINDER 


“Sid Davilla sits in occasionally and 
blows some beautiful Shaw-like clarinet. 
He’s a really nice guy, small, dapper, with 
a quiet charm. He has been a profes- 
sional musician with many name bands 
and did the first published orchestration 
of the ‘ Saints’! 


done several sets with Fred's 
band, playing numbers like ‘ Margie.’ 
* Streets, and ‘How Long,’ on which I 
took the vocal and really had a ball. Fred 
and the boys backed me up in fine style, 
and it was a pleasure to blow with them.” 


Before Ken narrates another session I'd 
like to include a few of his brief im- 
pressions and interesting bits of informa- 
tion culled from some of his conversa- 
tions. 

“When Dr. Souchon did the Lewis 
Paradox (Tempo) session the engineer 
asked Talbert to blow a little quieter. 
Elmer drew himself up and said: ‘No 


| KEN COLYER 


sir, I'll stand another ten feet away but 
I won't blow one tone softer !° 


“IT went to see Tony Almerico, who 
has a big band here and a radio pro- 
gramme. He was pleased to see me and 
before I knew where I was I found myself 
a guest on his 45-minute Jazz Record 
Show. It was well laced with advertising 
matter, but he managed to play some 
good stuff. He has invited me to play on 
his Sunday Jamboree, which is broad- 
cast. 


Here’s one for the collectors. Willie 
Cornish said that when he was with the 
Bolden band they made a cylinder but 
believed the search for it had now been 
given up. 

“Chatting with Joe Mares, he remarked 
that he still thinks his brother’s outfit, the 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings, was the 
greatest of all time. 

“Lizzie Miles loves to reminisce about 
the old days, and has a veritable store- 
house of anecdotes. She remembers how 
Clarence Williams’ book-keeper one told 
King Oliver: ‘If you knew how much 
them record companies have done you 
out of, you’d take your pistol right now 
and shoot ’em dead! ’ 

“Tizzie also tells of a time Bessie 


Drawn by Disley. 


NEW ORLEANS LOG 


SIDELIGHTS FROM KEN COLYER ON THE 
CURRENT CRESCENT CITY JAZZ SCENE 
EDITED BY BILL COLYER 


Smith was enjoying a night out, and went 
into a club for a drink. In spite of re- 
peated requests she wouldn’t sing until 
she heard the compere announce Mary 
Faith as ‘The world’s greatest blues 
singer.’ She then soon got up to show 


that hussy just who was what! (That's. 


what the management figured, and it 
worked fine).” 


“Quite unforgettable to see Lizzie 
knocking herself out for her own sake 
at 4 a.m. singing ‘Go back where you 
stayed last night—Kid Ory’s my regular 
man now.” 


“T had a= session with Raymond 
Burke’s Trio the other night. In company 
with Dick Werlich I went over the river 
to a little tavern called Banker’s Place. 
As we went inside the trio were playing 
on a stand just big enough to hold the 
piano, a drum kit and Ray! 


MERRY OLDSMOBILE 


“We had no sooner said ‘ Hello,’ than 
the manager came over and bought us 
a beer. When I first sat in I used a mute 
but someone soon yelled for me to take 
it out, which was O.K. by me. We played 
some real mellow music, and just about 
everything from ‘Fidgety Feet’ to 
‘Singin’ the Blues, including pops. 

“* Dick sat in on piano for a couple, the 
guy is a pretty good modern pianist. The 
drummer is Louis Aleman, a fine player 
and quite a character. Jeff Riddick, a 
real old-timer, is on piano. He comes 
from British stock ; his playing reminded 
me of Stan Wrightsman. Ray, on clarinet, 
plays beautiful stuff. 


“T went in the back with the boys, 
and had venison liver and more drinks 
on the house. When we quit at eleven, 
as I was going out I had the fright of my 
life. A bright green wreck of a car came 
hurtling round the side of the place with 
its siren screaming. The drummer hung 
his head out of the window and yelled: 
‘IT haven’t had so much fun since the 
mother-in-law died! °” 


Before closing this chapter of Ken's 
experiences, I'd like to correct a mistake 
I made in the Octave Crosby personnel. 
The bass player should have read 
MacNeil Braux. Incidentally, he is a 
relation to Wellman Braud, who was with 
Ellington for so many years. 
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6 piano transcriptions 
By MIKE McKENZIE 
from the 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
LIBRARY 


MIKE’S TANGANA 
(Parlophone R3587) 


SMALL HOUR FANTASY 
(Parlophone R3546) 


HOP FROG 
(Parlophone R3286) 


CLOSING TIME 
(Parlophone R3621) 


MAMA CREOLE 
JAZZ JUBILEE 


with foreword by 


DENIS PRESTON 


The above contained in Album — Price 3/- 


HERMAN DAREWSKI 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
9-10 New Compton Street, 

London, W.C.2 


On the new American Jazz Label 


RIVERSIDE 


with exclusive rights to the old 
Paramount, Black Swan, Broad- 
way, Famous and Puritan 
catalogues. 


Long playing records 
pressed on a_ newly 
developed material 
giving the finest quality 
reproduction 


RLP 1001 LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
PLAYS THE’ BLUES. 
Featuring Ma _ Rainey, 
Trixie Smith, Coot Grant 
and Sox Wilson. 

RLP 1002 JOHNNY DODDS, Vol. 
1. Featuring Tommy Lad- 
nier, Jimmy Blythe, Natty 
Dominique. 

RLP 1003 MA RAINEY, Vol. 1. 
Featuring Tampa Red and 
his Hokum Tub Jug Band. 


CONTEMPORARY JAZZ 


RLP 2501 “YOUNG MEN WITH 
HORNS.” Featuring Bob 
Wilber’s Wild Cats. 
There is a limited supply only of 
these records. 
All 10in. LP—35s. each, 
including postage 
Box No. 199, Jazz Journal, 
79, Great Titchfield St., London, W.1 
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EDITORIAL 


ORE and more American artistes 

continue to cross the Atlantic, and 
it is with particular pleasure that we 
welcome to these shores that great singer, 
Sarah Vaughan, May she have a happy 
trip, sans fog, sans colds, sans any 
trouble whatsoever. 


Being heavily engaged in combat with 
a horde of ‘flu germs, we were unable 
to put in an appearance at the press re- 
ception held in Miss Vauehan’s honour, 
but our roving correspondent, Leah 
Lourie, who is in London for a few 
weeks prior to a resumption of her 
travels, went in our stead, and writes as 
follows :— 


Dressed in black and white, and wear- 
ing a huge pair of silver ear-rings, Sarah 
Vaughan looked utterly charming, and 
completely conquered the press guests 
and others assembled to welcome her. 


Direct from starring at the Paramount 
Theatre, New York, by the time this 
appears she will have given her initial 
concert at the Albert Hall in London, 
following which she will make a tour of 
the provinces, and then cross the channel 
for an appearance in Paris at the Drap 
d’Or. 

One of her main worries centered on 
what song to learn in French to sing for 
her Parisian audiences. The Drap d’Or 
is very sophisticated, so I suggested she 
should adopt Henry Salvador’s number 
“Une Chanson Douce.” 


For her English appearances, her reper- 
toire will include a number of her 
recorded hits, including old favourites 
such as “ Lover Man”. 


WRONG INSTRUMENT 


Another prospective visitor to Europe 
we should dearly like to welcome is tenor 
saxophonist Gene Sedric. Mr. Sedric is 
going to France, but as he is unfortunate 
enough to dabble with the reed family 
instead of playing a piano, it is improb- 
able that we shall see him. 

Apparently, if you play a piano it 
appears you are not classed as a musician, 
and therefore have unhampered entry as 
a variety artiste, but if you play a trumpet 
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or a saxophone, then you are debarred 
for ever. 

The ways of the Musicians’ Union are 
indeed passing strange ! 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “ FATS” 
WALLER 


Mention of Gene Sedric, whose tenor 
and clarinet playing brightened so many 
fine Waller records, brings to mind the 
above named booklet. 

A revised edition of this discography, 
together with new articles and photo- 
graphs, is to be published in the near 
future. Full details will be publicised in 
the magazine as soon as available. 


PERSONNELS 

As a service to our readers we have 
been answerine their personal queries 
for the nominal sum of threepence per 
letter. Now, we don’t want to grumble, 
but time is money, and when we receive 
letters asking for as many as fifty person- 
nels at one go, we think it is a bit too 
much. 

So cut ’em short, chaps, and don’t 
forget the fee for this service is three- 
pence per query, and not threepence per 
letter. All proceeds to the tea fund for 
tired typists ! 

While on the subject of letters, might 
we also ask those readers who write in 
with a view to publication on the “ One 
Sweet Letter From You” page to please 
keep their letters within reasonable 
lengths. 


You will probably find you can say 
all you want to in a couple of paragraphs, 
and thus enable someone else to air their 
views too, 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
INTO THE FIRE! 


Pip Wedge has given up reviewing 
records to enter the record business, We 
congratulate him on his new appointment 
with Phillips, coupled with our thanks for 
his assistance in the past. We hope that 
before long we shall have the pleasure 
of welcoming him back into the columns 
of another section of the magazine, 


THE EDITORS. 
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WORTH A SPIN 


RECENT, RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
One O’Clock Jump/Doggin’ Around 
(Brunswick 05044) 

Presumably most admirers of Basie 
are already familiar with these two sides. 
which date back to the late 1930s, and 
have been previously ava.able in this 
country. 

If you are a new collectox, and would 
like to sample the work of this great 
band, here is your opportunity. There 
is the unmistakable atmosphere of the 
period piece about the playing now, and 
the band sounds thin in parts, especially 
the reeds, but there is great solo work. 
and an opportunity to retrace the playing 
of musicians who have gone on to 
achieve great individual fame. 


NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
Bye Bye Blackbird/Brahms’ Lullaby 
(Esquire 10-259) 

It is invariably a pleasure to listen to 
this group, with their high standards of 
musicianship, understanding of dynamics, 
and relaxed approach. Whether or not 
it is a good thing for them to mirror so 
closely another band is debatable, but at 
least what they set out to do, they do 
well. 

Solo spots on both sides are taken by 
Eric Greengrass, vibraphone, Basil Tait, 
piano, and Len Williams, guitar. Norman 
Burns’ drumming tends to get monoton- 
ous through the sameness of his brush 
work. It is a pleasant relief from some 
of the maniacs who currently call them- 
selves drummers, but just a little bit too 
soporific. 

AG, 


KENNY CLARKE AND HIS CLIQUE 
Roll ’Em Bags/Bruz 
(Esquire 10-261) 

This group uses a front line of trum- 
pet. French horn and tenor sax, a com- 
bination which produces on these sides 
what, with the best will in the world. 
can only be described as a sad noise. 

The weak link in ensemble and solo 
is Julius Watkins, whose French horn 
produces a fuzzy, woffly and shaky 
intonation with ideas to match. Kinny 
Dorham’s clear,  icy-toned trumpet 
recalls the halcyon days when modern 
jazz-lovers were too busy enjoying their 
music to worry about analysing it—but 
through his solo on “ Roll ‘Em,” Kinny 
appears slightly subdued. Perhaps he 
was still a little shaken by what Mr. 
Watkins had just been playing in his 
right (or was it the left ?) ear. 

Milt Jackson plays piano on the first 
side, and his work sounds as dated as 


COUNT BASIE 
A reissue for new collectors 


one might expect from a four-year-old 
recording. On “ Bruz,” though, he also 
plays some nimble vibes. Kinny uses a 
mute for his solo this time and seems to 
have recovered from the shock received 
earlier (though I expect “ Bruz” was 
recorded first, and somebody is bound to 
write to tell me so. Don't bother, 
thanks) and plays with more confidence. 

Mr. Watkins solos again, slightly better 
than before, but only slightly. Leader 
Clarke’s rhythm section thumps and 
thuds its merry way along. 

P.W. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Riverboat Shuffle/I Got Rhythm 
(Parlophone R.3608) 

The old Carmichael tune is nearly all 
ensemble, and gets by as a fairly com- 
petent dixieland offering. There 1s 
nothing new, and there is nothing out- 
standing, but if you are a Daniels 
follower be sure to grab it without delay. 
The backing is a clarinet solo at too 
fast (for the soloist) a tempo. The soloist 
has technique a’plenty, and ideas, but 


JOE DANIELS 


the band go at such a bat, they must have 
thought the poor lad was a Comet. 
There is a horrible bass-cum-piano- 
cum-drums chorus in the middle, in which 
all concerned turned their backs on the 
title of the number. S.T. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE QUINTET 
Sleepytime Down South/One More Blues 
(Esquire 10-263) 

Both these sides are recent, so can be 
taken as indicative of Gillespie’s current 
phase. Although displaying the idiosyn- 
crasies that have always been evident in 
his work his attack and tone are com- 
mendable, and his individual phrasing is 
always interesting. His chief limitation. 
surprisingly enough, appears to be a re- 
stricted flow of ideas, and one has the 
feeling that he is relying on technique 
rather than imagination. 

For the first number Gillespie has the 
backing of a two-piece rhythm section— 
piano and bass—but it is of little help. 
and perfectly in character with the monu- 
mental yawn which closes the side. 

On the blues, tenor saxophone is 
added, and provides some fine solo work 
in between Gillespie's passages. The 
latter plays with rather more feeling than 
usual on this side, and demonstrates what 
folly it is to classify musicians into 
schools.” 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
All The King’s Horses/Peanut Vendor 
(Esquire 10-267) 

Not two of Kenny’s best. Chief justifi- 
cation for these sides lies in the fact that 
any recording session which includes 
pianist Ralph Dollimore is worthwhile. 

Kenny plays tenor on “ Horses,” cow- 
bell on “ Vendor.” He does both ade- 
quately, neither brilliantly—though it 
would have been rather fun to record 
that he “ scintillated on cowbell.” 

Terry Brown sounds unhappy on both 
sides and, knowing Kenny, this may well 
have affected el Graham’s own perform- 
ance. Cogitation for some minutes in 
search of a suitable epithet for Bruce 
Swain’s bass playing produces just a 
monosyllabic Ugh ! And drum-major 
DeVere only succeeds in irritating. 

P.W. 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE NEW 
THIRD HERD 

Stompin’ At The Savoy/Jump In The Line 
(London L.1155) 

Early Autumn/Celestial Blues 

(London L.1156) 

Cut last summer for Herman’s own 

record company, as the label states these 

sides feature a new (13 piece) Herd. 
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Though perhaps not quite up to the 
standards of their predecessors, they pre- 
sent a formidable array of talent, and 
their wonderful attack, precision and 
balance is noteworthy. 

A tendency towards over-embellish- 
ment in the arrangements plus two 
lengthy vocals will probably ensure wide- 
spread popularity, but in spite of this 
“commercialism ” (that “ vile blight ” as 
one of our readers described it in rather 
a different connection) there is a great 
deal to interest the serious listener on 
these sides. 

MAHALIA JACKSON 
Go Tell It To The Mountain/Get Away 
Jordan 
{Vogue V.307) 
It Is No Secret/His Eye Is On The 
Sparrow 
(Vogue V.308) 
Bless This Hlouse/The Lord’s Prayer 
. (Vogue V.309) 

These three sides provide an invaluable 
cross-section of Mahalia Jackson’s work, 
varying as they do from the rhythmic, 
uninhibited “ Get Away Jordan,” to the 
more restrained “ Lord’s Prayer.” 

Gifted with a voice of wide range and 
power, Mahalia Jackson has a complete 
understanding of dynamics, and by her 
contrasting use of attack and restraint 
invests every song with a most individual 
interpretation. 

Readers of this magazine will prob- 
ably find the first record holds the most 
interest for them, but if they listen to so 
much as three or four bars of the other 
sides they will be gripped until the end. 


RICHARD M. JONES JAZZ WIZARDS 


Hot And Ready/It’s A Low Down Thing 
(Jazz Collector L.75) 


These oldies may appeal to many, but 
I find the rhythm rather too umpity for 
my liking. 


The clarinet is listed as Johnny Dodds, 
which I rather doubt. and no mention is 
made of the alto who plays a good solo 
on “ Hot And Ready.” The trumpet is 
attributed to Elisha Herbert, a gentleman 
of whom no one has ever heard, before 
or since. However he plays well enough 
and provides a good lead for Dutray’s 
trombone, plus the clarinettist. 


Recorded for Paramount, these were 
made in Chicago, in September, 1928, and 
are good enough examples of the music 
of that period. 

Surfaces and recording, quite good. 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 


also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 
Each parcel insvected and 
carefully packed 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1869) 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Classic General sides now available 
on Vogue. 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Taboo (10579)/Lonesome Train (10580) 
(Capitol CL.13838) 


The first side is another exercise in 
Latin-American rhythms and, as such, is 
well executed with excellent musicianship 
spotting some good solo work. However, 
I should think that even the most ardent 
of the Kenton fans are tiring of this 
familiar pattern by now. 


The reverse is another of those train 
blues, this one penned by Gene Roland. 
Personally, I find the performance hard 
to take, especially the monotonous train 
rhythm effect. The whole thing is both 
pretentious and superficial, and is not 
helped by Kay Brown's vocal—all on 
one note—especially when the inevitable 
echo chamber gimmick is added. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Original Rags/Mamie’s Blues 
King Porter Stomp/Don’t You Leave Me 
Here 
(Vogue V.2119 and V.2122 


Four more titles from General, which 
series featured Mr. Jelly Lord at his very 
best as a solo pianist and vocalist. 
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““Mamie’s Blues” has long been cited 
as a classic, and it is good to see it at 
last made available to one and ail. 
Morton says this song originated with 
Mamie Desdume and was the first blues 
he ever heard. He treats it with great 
delicacy, and his moving voice has never 
been heard to better advantage. 

But “Don’t you Leave me Here” 1s 
almost. if not quite, as good. The Morton 
piano is intriguingly subtle, and he sings 
in his most captivating. and personal 
manner. 

MA RAINEY 
Moonshine Blues/Southern Blues 

(Jazz Collector L.66) 

South Bound Blues/Lawd Send Me A 

Man Blues 

(Jazz Collector L.107) 

Slow Driving Moan/Gone Daddy Blues 
(Jazz Collector L.120) 

These records are representative of the 
great Ma Rainey’s work in 1923, 1924 
and 1927 (in the order listed above), and 
although the balance and surface noise 
varies from good to indifferent they are 
a welcome addition to the already avail- 
able discs of this memorable performer. 

On the first four titles she is backed 
by Lovie Austin’s Serenaders, which in- 
cluded Tommy Ladnier, cornet, and 
Jimmy O'Bryant, clarinet, on the first, 
second and fourth number, and Joe 
Smith, cornet, and Buster Bailey, clarinet. 
on “Lawd Send Me A Man.” Ladnier 
takes a fine solo on ‘ Southern Blues,” 
but Joe Smith is limited to a few opening 
bars on the side in which he is present. 


The last two sides are accompanied by 
an unknown orchestra, which includes a 
vintage trombone, and fine trumpet. 
There is an amusing spoken introduction 
to ‘“ Gone Daddy Blues,” which has the 
flavour of a vaudeville routine of the 
period. 

From the point-of-view of blues atmos- 
sphere the middle coupling is the best, 
but hear them all and make your own 
choice. 

AL SEARS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Steady Eddie/Berry Well 
(Vogue V.2142) 

These two excellent sides from King 
Records were recorded in January 1952. 
The personnel were drawn mainly from 
the Ellington band, and it follows 
naturally that the standard of musician- 
ship is extremely high. 

According to the label, those present 
were: Emmett Berry (tpt), Lawrence 
Brown (tmb), Charlie Holmes (alto), Al 
Sears (tenor), Leroy Lovett (pno), Lloyd 
Trotman (bass), and Joe Marshall (drs). 
I say according to the label, but I will 
wager a mint Morton Gennett to a bat- 
tered Lombardo Brunswick, that it is 
Johnny Hodges playing alto, particularly 
on “Steady Eddie,’ on which title he 
takes a most invigorating solo. 

“ Berry ” is mainly Emmett Berry, and 
what a fine player he is! A little like 
Cootie, and a whole lot like Armstrong, 
he plays some thrilling trumpet. 
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In these days of dixie or bop or else, 
it is fine to come across something that 
is neither, and yet which is first rate jazz 
in every meaning of the word. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
When Lights Are Low/Lullaby Of 
Birdland 
(MGM 571) 

Both these sides are beautifully played, 
as always with Shearing, but the formula 
seems to be wearing a little thin. With 
a limited instrumentation it is not easy to 
constantly introduce new ideas and new 
sounds, but it appears that Shearing 
should make some changes before the 
public weary of his particular type of 
speciality 

A little more variety in the range of 
rhythmic effects might have helped these 
two sides. 

Te. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
Avalon/Smoke Gets In Your Eyes 
(Esquire 10-265) 

These are the other two of the four 
sides waxed in September of last year, of 
which “Love Me Or Leave Me” and 
“Scott's Expedition” were reviewed in 
the last issue. 

Nobody seems very happy about 
* Avalon,” Ronnie in particular sounding 
unfamiliar with the chord sequence. 
Pianist Dill Jones plays a middle-period 
solo on a modernist record, and does it 
very well. 

No soloist could wish for better treat- 
ment from his rhythm section than 
Ronnie gets in “ Smoke .. . * though the 
rhythm department might justly have 
hoped to inspire the soloist to better 
things. 

PW. 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 
Stomp Your Stuff (17629)/Wild Man 
Stomp (17628) 

(Vocalion V.1023) 

Here is another interesting Vocalion 
issue of two rare sides by the State Street 
Ramblers. Originally recorded for the 
Champion label in 1929, these are good 
examples of the many small washboard 
band recordings so popular around that 
time. 

Musically speaking, both sides leave 
much to be desired and a kazoo is not 
the ideal instrument to carry the melody 
line. even as played by Alfred Bell. All 
the same, these sides comprising, in addi- 
tion to the kazoo, Jimmy Blythe on 
piano; probably Jimmy Bertrand on 
washboard, and an _ unknown banjo 
player, have far more drive and jazz feel- 
ing than those made by the Mound City 
Blue Blowers. The second side really 
swings and particularly do I like the 
banjo solo. Records such as this issue 
have a minority appeal, but we should 
all be grateful to the Decca company for 
continuing to try and please all tastes by 
issuing a representative selection of the 
best in jazz of all kinds and periods on 
their Vocalion label. 

PY: 


BLIND JOE TAGGART 
Religion Is Something Within You/ 
Mother’s Love 
(Tempo R.55) 

These two sides were originally cut for 
the Paramount label in 1928, and al- 
though there is rather a lot of surface 
noise present, they have in the main been 
well-dubbed. In addition, and rather sur- 
prisingly for this type of material, the 
lyrics are well enunciated, and quite 
clear. 

Both numbers can perhaps best be 
described as popular Spirituals, and Tag- 


DILL JONES 


Photo) (Century Press 


Featured with the Ronnie Scott 
Quartet on new Esauire couvling 


gart gives them a sincere and moving 
rendering. The guitar duo accompani- 
ment is full of drive, and gives the vocalist 
just the right rhythmic lift. 

Ee. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Mistreatin? Man Blues/Death Sting Me 
Blues 
(Jazz Collector L.105) 

Two good blues vocals by Sara Martin, 
accompanied by an excellent little band. 

King Oliver is to be heard to good 
advantage on both sides, together with 
Charlie Irvis and Omer Simeon doing the 
fill-ins. 

Sara’s diction is particularly clear, and 
although she seems to lack power, she 
puts over her blues with some convic- 
tion. To those who are students of blues 
lyrics, “Death Sting Me™ will be of 
particular interest. 

Surfaces rather scratchy, nothing to 
really bother about. 


ALBERT WYNN’S CREOLE JAZZ 
BAND 
Down By The Levee/Parkway Stomp 
(Vocalion V.1018) 
This has been in my collection for a 


long time, and repeated listening has not 
dulled its attraction one iota. The band 
were got together for this session by trom- 
bonist Wynn, who has with him, Punch 
Miller on trumpet, Lester Boone, clari- 
net, alto and baritone, Charlie Jackson, 
guitar, Ben Thigpen, drums and William 
Barbee, piano. For “ Parkway” (which 
is labelled Gut Bucket Five), Alex Hill 
replaces Barbee. 


“Levee” is a slow blues with some 
fine singing and trumpet by Miller. Wynn 
echoes the scat chorus with him, and 
manages to build up the tension to a high 
pitch. 


The fast stomp is also full of good 
Miller and Wynn, but do not miss the 
excellent playing of Lester Boone. This 
is a very exciting side, and probably one 
of the best to yet be issued on the 
Vocalion “ Origins of Jazz.” 

S.T. 


LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street/Sax- 
O-Be-Bop 
(Esquire 10-252) 

The absolute plethora of numbers 
which lies strewn across the labels of this 
disc leads one to suspect a certain amount 
of re-recording. The quality of the 
recordings themselves makes the suspicion 

a certainty. 


The beginning of “Sunny Side” sounds 
as though in one of these processes a disc 
got cracked or at least scratched, and the 
whole side is decidedly muzzy. The 
melody is given the Lester Young slow 
treatment, with a wobbly-wavery intona- 
tion which annoys me but will not deter 
confirmed Lester addicts. 

“Sax-o-be-bop” (it says here) is under- 
recorded, badly balanced and muzzy too, 
Lester flows smoothly along, with a 
minimum of honks and a commendable 
amount of good taste. 


The names of the remainder of the 
“Band” are all unfamiliar to me. After 
listening to the performance they give, 
scarcely surprised—though bassist 
Rodney Richardson deserves exemption 
from that piece of mass condemnation. 


P.W. 
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BING CROSBY AND BOB HOPE 
Chicago Style/Hoots Mon 
The Merry-Go-Run-Around/The Road 
To Bali 
Keep It A Secret/Pass That Peace Pipe 

(Brunswick 05034, 05305 and 05307) 

First four titles are from the film “Road 
To Bali” the last two by a Hopeless 
Crosby. But not a hopeless Crosby as 
far as singing goes. for he clearly shows 
in “ Peace Pipe ~ that there is still no one 
to equal him in putting a song over with 
infectious gusto. 

The songs from the film are all amus- 
ing and well sung, with the honours go- 
ing to “ Chicago style,” which has more 
than a little jazz content. 

Sf. 
THE DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 
Charmaine/Undecided 
(Esquire 5-081) 

Although their modern counterpart of 
phrasing injects some new life into “Char- 
maine,” the Delta Rhythm Boys are not 
as effective as usual on this side. 

The reverse, a charming number, is 
better, with the accompaniment by the 
Metronome All Stars well up to standard. 

HARRY FARMER 
Takes Two To Tango/Comes A-Long 
A-Love 
(Decca F.10035) 

If you like the somewhat limited tonal 
palette of the Hammond organ both these 
sides will please you. The tunes are lively 
and up to date. and both are well played. 
The added rhythm section produces just 
that extra lift beyond the power of Mr. 
Farmer's already overworked limbs. 

Tx. 
MANTOVANI AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Gipsy Legend/Czardas 
(Decca F.10032) 

This record should appeal enormously 

to those who enjoy lush orchestration ap- 
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plied to synthetic Tzigane music. The 
orchestra sounds as though it has more 
fiddles than Kostelanitz and the Boston 
Symphony combined (don't write and tell 
me it is all done by four men and an 
electronic device or another illusion will 
go the way of its predecessors), and they 
play with a precision that is genuinely 
effective where it is not blunted by intru- 
sive overtones or echoes. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
You're Gonna Be Sorry/Bruce And The 
Spider 
(HMV_ BD6138) 

Two commercials by the Sid Phillips 
band. played in bright and breezy fashion. 

Denny Dennis sings with assurance, and 
the little band play with enough drive to 
prove they deserve their place as one of 
Britain's top-class dance bands. 

High spot is a nice bit of trumpet by 
Sy Ellis on “ The Spider “—which only 
goes to prove you can’t keep a good jazz- 
man down. however hard you try. 

S.T. 


CYRIL STAPLETON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Barrels’n Barrels Of Roses/The Glow 
Worm 
(Decca F.10039) 

The first side is almost all vocal. and 
a most unconvincing stilted vocal it is. 
too. Of course, one could argue that the 
lyric is practically meaningless, so it does 
n't matter very much either way. As the 
responsible parties, it would be a very 
good thing if the “ Clubmen” forgot all 
the other vocal groups they have ever 
heard, relaxed, and started being them- 
selves. 

This, incidentally, might also be bene- 
ficial for the orchestra. It has a high 
standard of musicianship, but everything 
is far too “nervy” and taut; it seems 
that we are becoming more and more 
oblivious of the fact that relaxation is 
the prime necessity for good dance music. 

On my copy of the record, the “ Glow 
Worm” appears to blow a fuse shortly 
after the start of the first vocal. After 
all the verbal adjuration that follows I 
should think the unfortunate creature is 
in the throes of a total black-out. Paul 
Linke, too, if he can catch an echo of the 
“modern” lyrics that have been added 
to his charming number. 

JIMMY YOUNG 
Keep It A Secret/Why Don’t You 
Believe Me ? 
(Decca F.10036) 

Jimmy Young is currently meeting with 
great success, and quite rightly so. He 
has an excellent voice, and knows how to 
use it. Unfortunately, the material on 
both sides is of such a nature that the 
most sincere artist could hardly make it 
sound credible. 

Saturated with mock sentiment and 
self-pity. the lyrics can only be described 
as a dreary indictment of the public 
taste which nurtures such piffle. 

TX. 


PIANO STYLISTS 
(Capitol LC6559) 

An excellent cross-cut of pianists vary- 
ing from the earthy boogie of Joshua 
Johnson to the neat and delicate varia- 
tions of Nat Cole. 

Artist and tunes are: Bag of Rags,” 
Marvin Ash; “Theme To The West,” 
Stan Kenton; “TVll Be Seeing You.” Jess 
Stacy: “St. Louis Blues,” Freddie 
Slack: * Return Trip.” Nat Cole; “ Cuban 


MARVIN ASH 


Pete,’ Mel Powell; * You Took Advan- 
tage of Me,” Art Tatum; and “ Battin’ 
The Boogie,” Joshua Johnson. 

Best of the bunch for our money is 
Tatum, but Ash, Stacy and Powell are 
all extremely good in their spheres. 

S.T. 


SMALL COMBOS 
(Capitol LC6563) 

Excepting for Buddy DeFranco’s 
* Bud’s Invention,” these are all by small 
groups recorded in Los Angeles. 

Most of the music is neither ancient 
nor modern, and some interesting jazz 
comes from The Hollywood Hucksters 


JULIA LEE 
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BENNY CARTER 


(with Goodman, Benny Carter, etc.) 
playing “ Them There Eyes”; Nat Cole 
and his International Jazzmen (Carter, 
Colman Hawkins, Bill Coleman, etc.) 
doing “You Can Depend On Me”; 
Goodman's Sextet in High Falutin’” ; 
Sid Catlett with Al Casey, Horace Hen- 
derson and Joe Guy playing “Just You, 
Just Me™; Red Nichols’ “If I Had 
You”; Red Norvo with Bobby Sher- 
wood playing “Under A_ Blanket Of 
Blue”: Julia Lee (with Sherwood. Vic 
Dickerson, Carter. etc.) in “ Mama Don’t 
Allow It”: plus the De Franco group 
from New York. 

There is much good music here. sides 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


of particular interest being those by 
Catlett, Cole, Norvo and Julia Lee. 


LU WATTERS & HIS JAZZ BAND 
(Vogue LDE009) 

Here is a fine selection of jazz tunes 
knocked out in West Coast fashion by 
the original revivalists. There is plenty 
of spirit here, and if the rhythm is in- 
clined to be a little laborious, the band 
gains a lot of marks for honest en- 
deavour. 

The boys on this session were, in 
addition to Watters on trumpet, Don 
Noakes, trombone ; Bob Helm, clarinet ; 
Wally Rose, piano; Pat Patton, banjo; 
Dock Lammi, tuba: Bil! Dart, drums : 
and Clancy Hayes, vocals. Turk Murphy 
is missed, but the rest are well up to 
Standard, particularly Bob Helm, whose 
clarinet playing is excellent. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 
The Old Grey Mare/Out Of The Gallion 
(Parlophone MSP.6001) 

Recorded during a vublic performance 
at the Conway Hall. these two have pre- 
viously been issued on 78 r.p.m. The 
quality of these 45s, however, is so good 
that many of you who have taken time 
by the scruff of the neck, and indulged 
in a three-speed machine will want these 
fresh versions. 

“Grey Mare” has choruses by Humph 
and Wally Fawkes. excellently done, plus 
some community singing the 
audience. I was sitting in the third row, 
and fancy my voice has been heard to 
better advantage, but the recording com- 
pany has not been too kind to this fine 
Conway choir as a whole. 

The backing is Mezz’s slow blues for 
clarinets. I iike the playing of the two- 
piece front line, and the piano fill-ins are 
played with taste, but some much crisper 
drumming would have been helpful. 

ST. 


PIANO RED 
Rockin’ With Red/Red’s Boogie 
(HMV 7M108) 

Two more simple jazz exercises by Mr. 
Willie Perryman, which may bore. or 
attract you. 

The excellence of the quality of this 
45 r.p.m. is such that the sound of the 
old-time bar piano proved too much for 
me. After the fourteenth bar of the 
boogie my thirst was such that I departed 
in search of vinous conviviality else- 
where. 

Red sings and plays with some swing 
on “ Rockin’,” but the reverse is played 
around such a short phrase that it be- 
comes boringly repetitive. 


SEMPRINI 
Variations On Boogie/Kitten On The 
Keys 
(HMV 7M104) 

I fancy these are Semprini’s first ex- 
cursions into the near-jazz field, and he 
doesn’t do at all badly if you are not too 
fussy. His technique is prodigious, and 
the recording engineers have done him 


proud. 


Zez Confrey’s old “ Kitten” comes up 
with a new coat, complete with boogie 
bass, and is played with a fair amount of 
taste and swing. 

The reverse is a pyrotechnical display 
of how not to play boogie. Mr. Semprini 
can certainly play the piano, but before 
he again tries his hands at this type of 
jazz, 1 would most strongly suggest he 
takes a special course of Yancey. 

S.T. 
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JAZZ 
AT THE 
FLAMINGO 


All photos 
by Century 
Press __ photo- 
graphers, 


VISITORS FROM GERALDO’S BAND 
L. to r.: Don Lusher, Maurice Pratt, Bob Adams, : 
Keith Bird, and compere Tony Hall. sa 


Ronnie Scott 
(left) and 
Jeff Kruger 


Below, |. to r.: Terry Brown, 
Ken Ingerfield and Joe 
Harriott. 


Some of the dancers who are a major 
part of the inimitable atmosphere of 
the Flamingo. 


BRITISH jazz took another step away 

from the comparative squalor of the 
average “cellar” club when the luxurious 
Mapleton Restaurant in Coventry-street, 
W.1. opened its doors on Sunday, August 
29 last year and “ Jazz at the Flamingo ” 
was born. 


The opening night will long be remem- 
bered. No fewer than 1,500 fans queued 
for hours in the hope of admission. Some 
40 policemen and three “ walkie-talkie ” 
sets were called into action to control 
the crowds. Since then, the club has 
built up for itself an enviable reputation 
for good jazz in the most comfortable 
and de luxe surroundings the average fan 
has ever experienced. Kenny Graham 
reformed his popular Afro-Cubists 
especially for the club, and though he 
is currently with the Parnell band. 
appears at the Flamingo whenever en- 
gagements permit. 


Jast about every leading British jazz 
group and musician has appeared at the 
club, including the Dankworth Seven, the 
Parnell All-Stars, the Jimmy Walker 
Quintet and many others. The very 
popular Ronnie Scott Quintet also made 
its debut there. Most of the famous 
American visiting personalities have been 
J.A.T.F. guests and the great Sarah 
Vaughan will have made her first public 


appearance in Britain at the club by the 
time this appears in print. 


A recent innovation is the formatfon 
of a resident “Jazz at the Flamingo” 
Unit comprising, among others, the alto 
“giant” Joe Harriott, former Club 
Eleven pianist Tommy Pollard, and young 
up-and-coming stars like Terry Brown 
(tpt) and Benny Green (baritone). This 
Unit has proved so pcpular that, follow- 
ing a recent most successful appearance 
at a Lyceum Sunday Swing Session, it 
will have the honour of appearing at the 
Palladium with the Ted Heath Band on 
February 15. 


The club is owned by father and son, 
Sam and Jeff Kruger. New to the “club 
game.” but learning the ropes quickly, 
they are already among our most go- 
ahead proprietors. Publicity is handled 
by the redoubtable Les Perrin, who has 
made an outstanding success of every 
club he’s ever been associated with. The 
compering is in the capable hands of 
New Musical Express columnist Tony 
Hall. who left Studio °51 after a 24 year 
association to work at the Flamingo. 

As we close for Press, J.A.T.F. is about 
to begin a series of Saturday “ Music at 
Midnight till Dawn” sessions, in addi- 
tion to the usual Sunday night shows 
from 7.30. 


S° many people have written asking us 

who or what is “ Disley?”’, that as a 
measure of self-defence we feel we must 
attempt to tell you. 

On the principal of never doing any- 
thing that we can get someone else to 
do, we first thought of asking Disley 
to draw himself, but finally decided that 
such a course could only lead to greater 
confusion than ever, with a coincidental 
rise in postal expenses. 

So, reluctantly, we emerge from our 
winter hibernation to set about dissecting 
this enigma, that so aptly punctures with 
his pen the balloons of the jazz world. 

A good many readers apparently be- 
lieve him to be: (a) Humphrey Lyttelton, 
(b) Wally Fawkes, or (c) the pair of them, 
masquerading under a collective pseu- 
donym because of contractual obligations 
in the newspaper world. Others fondly 
imagine one or the other of the editors 
endowed with a secret penchant for art, 
and blithely turning out cartoons, ara- 
besques and tailpieces ten a penny. 

One confused writer enquired if it was 
true that Disley was related to the 
Peerage, had studied at Eton, and was 
now a renegade waxing fat behind the 
Iron Curtain. But from a large and 
bizarre correspondence touching on this 
valued contributor, perhaps the most 
startling note of all came from a youth. 
apparently the victim of some ill-timed 
jest, requesting Miss Disley’s autograph. 

That one really shook us, and we began 
to doubt our own sanity. 

Just for the record, here are some vital 
statistics. Disley was born twenty-two 
years ago in Winnipeg, Canada. His 
father was Welsh, and his mother came 
from Derbyshire. Within a year or two 
they returned to this country, settling tor 
a time in Wales. In 1940 they moved to 
South Yorkshire, which, in between his 
wanderings, Disley has called his home 
ever since. 

His interest in jazz led to him playing 
banjo and guitar with the Yorkshire Jazz 
Band, and it was with this group that he 
played for what was probably the only 
jazz funeral parade that has taken place 
on this side of the Atlantic. This macabre 
event Disley describes with relish as “ the 
real thing.” 


an 


DISSECTING 


DISLEY 


He had two and a half years in the 
army, the major part of which he spent 
overseas, mainly in Trieste. There he 
developed a liking for the local inhabi- 
tants, food and sunshine, which added to 
the seeds of restlessness already in him, 
is likely to impel him to leave the murky 
environs of Leeds and Barnsley on the 
slightest pretext. 

While in Trieste he achieved a certain 
amount of notoriety by being reported 
missing. Although his version of this 
affair tends to be hazy, it appears that 
One minute he was studying flora and 
fauna on a mountain side, and the next 
he was being marched off to a Yugoslav 
gaol. 

Disley emerged from the army a Ser- 
geant Instructor, a fact that must be 
almost as surprising to himself as it is 
to his friends. Currently, he is com- 
pleting his studies at the Leeds School of 
Art. 

His drawings have appeared in the 
Daily Mirror, the Melody Maker, the 
Musical Express, the Daily Herald, 
Giornale di Trieste, and of course Jazz 
Journal. 

He has a sincere interest in jazz, and 
is highly suspicious of the affected or the 
arty. He is capricious, and only works 
when he feels like it, but when he is in 
the mood can turn out drawings of real 
originality and technical excellence. 

Possibly the most arresting charac- 
teristic of this unusual young man is his 
vagueness. He is a _ perpetual day- 
dreamer, hovering in a world of make- 
believe, and always slightly surprised and 
hurt when he is brought down to earth. 

He refers to himself as a vegetarian, 
but has a great partiality to pork pies, 
presumably on the same basis that “ tee- 
totallers” have an occasional drop cf 
“ mothers ruin.” for medicinal purposes. 

He is, in fact, a mass of contradictions 
in all but his devotion to jazz and art. 

At the present, the picture that materia- 
lises from all this is that of a slightly 
puzzled Bohemian, undaunted by the 
grime of Leeds, and carrying on a lonely 
crusade against the ugly, the phony, and 
the hypocritical. 

What it will be tomorrow is anyone’s 
guess. 
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‘LIVE BELL. in his book Since 
Cezanne, stated that the purpose of 
a critic was to act as a signpost, pointing 
to a work of art and proclaiming * This 
is significant and worthy of your atten- 
tion.” Whether you consider my musical 
opinions of any value or not, I feel justi- 
fied in playing the part of a signpost 
this month since I am not by any means 
alone in my belief that Art Tatum is 
significant and worthy of attention. 


Tatum as a pianist commands the 
superlatives of all discerning jazz musi- 
cians for his outstanding technique ; his 
brilliant and inexhaustible ideas; the 
polish and good taste he imparts to all 
his performances but above all, his over- 
whelming influence. either direct or 
otherwise, on nearly all contemporary 
jazz pianists. Tatum as a_ recording 
artist is another matter. Despite his un- 
disputed place in the jazz scene his 
records have never been best-sellers 
neither has he come anywhere near the 
top of those uresome musical popularity 
polls run by the American magazines 
Down Beat and Metronome. 


NO FREAK EFFECTS 


The possible reasons for this apparent 
lack of recognition can be summarised 
as (a) The fact that his technical brilli- 
ance makes him the object of some 
suspicion from the “ traditional ” collec- 
tor’s viewpoint. who therefore brands 
his playing as “ commercial.” with little 
or no jazz feeling. (b) The “ modernist ” 
collector usually acknowledges Tatum’s 
superiority (without ever really listening 
to his recordings) but prefers to buy 
records featuring honking tenors or 
screaming trumpets rather than just a solo 
piano, and (c) Tatum is not “progressive” 
in the modern sense of the word. He 
sounds the same today as he did in the 
early-thirties. You'll find no “screwy ” 


RETROSP 


By ALUN MORGAN 


chords or tricks-for-the-sake-of-tricks in 
his playing. 

Bearing these points in mind, Capitol 
are to be congratulated (once again) for 
their enterprise and boldness in issuing 
a 10-inch long-playing record of Tatum 
quite early on in the history of this 
country’s jazz L.P.s. The record is 
LC6524 and contains eight performances 
or tracks. by Tatum—-solo. The exact 
recording date is not to hand as I write 


ART TATUM 


The superb pianist whose records 
merit so much wider appreciation. 


(perhaps Peter Tanner could confirm my 
“early 1949” guess) but as I said pre- 
viously, Tatum’s style has dated less than 
any other jazz musician still playing to- 
day. The eight titles are all ballads or 
standards by composers of the Gershwin/ 
Richard Rogers calibre—indeed, Tatum 
seems to have put his name to few, if 
any, original compositions—and his 
choice of tunes gives him ample scope 
for his melodic improvisations. 


There is little one can write about this 


THE ONLY CURRENT GUIDE TO JAZZ, JAZZ MUSICIANS, 
REVIEWS OF RECORDINGS AND BOOKS .. . 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to important periodicals covering all aspects of music 
Hess for quick reference as well as extensive research 
Now in its fourth year of publication, The Music Index is published monthly, cumulated annually 
ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


1949, 308 pages .. . £5 1950, 416 pages . . . £10 1951 (in process). 500 pages . . . £10 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Twelve monthly issues and cloth bound annual cumulation. . . . £50 


For further particulars apply to 
HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 


(Peters Edition) 
Museum House, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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L.P. in the shape of detailed comment. 
short of transcribing each performance 
to the cold confines of stave lines (a task 
far in excess of my own humble musical 
means). This is Tatum playing, I believe. 
the way he prefers to play ; that is with- 
out the encumbrance of rhythmic sup- 
port. Short of a couple of musical 
telepathy experts. bassist and 
drummer alive could keep abreast of 
Tatum’s swift changes of tempo. 

His facility at the keyboard is well 
demonstrated in all eight performances. 
His ability to change the whole mood of 
his playing with a subtle change of 
tempo sometimes coupled with an even 
more subtle change of key is the sort 
of genius which passes unnoticed amongst 
a large proportion of today’s self-styled 
jazz enthusiasts. 


EFFORTLESS ENERGY 

Perhaps the best track (but here ] may 
be biased by a predilection for the tune 
itself) is ““ Nice Work If You Can Get 
It.” This is followed on the record by 
“Willow Weep For Me.” with its breath- 
taking runs and _ involved phrasing. 
Dardanella,” commences along classical 
lines but, in Tatum’s hands, soon 
assumes the mantle of puckishness. “1 
Gotta Right To Sing The Blues,” finds 
Art in a reflective, pensive mood. 

On the reverse, the first track is “I 
Cover The Waterfront.” followed by 
* Dancing In The Dark.” played with all 
the effortless energy at Tatum’s com- 
mand. Next comes W. C. Hardy's “Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues,” and finally Berlin’s 
“Blue Skies.” Each performance is a 
little gem, each with its own surprising 
twists and revelations from this man who 
translates the passing fancies of a highly 
creative brain into lasting moments of 
beauty on record. 

This L.P. does not contain Tatum’s 
very best recorded performances (for 
these we must search the Brunswick 
Catalogue), but Art is one of that rare 
band of musicians who never seem to 
make a below-average record. Those 
readers who have recently converted to 
L.P. and are in the process of deciding 
which is to be their first purchase at the 
new speed would do well to consider 
LC6524. 

The slip covers of L.P. records 
normally carry eulogistic notes referring 
to the recorded performances but the 
jacket to this L.P. simply lists the titles 
and announces “Art Tatum—Piano.” 
There is really little else to say, for this 
in Art. 
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THE 


ALBEMARLE 
JAZZ BAND 


NO. 24 IN A 


SERIES ON BRITISH 
JAZZ MEN AND 


WOMEN 


ig was originally due to their manager, 

Don Short, that the Albemarle Jazz 
Band tried its luck in Southall, a centre 
which had been condemned as unrespon- 
sive and uninterested by previous jazz 
merchants. It is to Don and his boys’ 
credit that the band now controls one 
of the largest jazz followings west of St. 
Paul's. 


Although it is almost two years since 
the band made its initial appearance, the 
present line-up is much the same as the 
original. Neil Millet still gives solid 
clarinet support to Charlie Maclinden, 
trombone, and to trumpeter Pat Halcox, 
late of the Brent Valley Jazz Band, who 
displaced Dace Allen as leader early last 
year. Den. Kinchin, banjo, Chas. Ison, 
bass, and Den. Everett, piano, make up 
a well-balanced rhythm section. Everett 
has proved indispensable to the group, 
perhaps partly because he owns the 
truck which transports the instruments 
from place to place ! 


Only addition to the ranks of the band 
is the recent acquisition of ex-Crane 
River Jazz Band trumpeter Sonny Morris, 


two- 


giving the Albemarle 
trumpet front line. 


group a 


On that first night, in May, 1951, only 
a cautious trickle of jazz enthusiasts went 
to the Social Club to hear the newly- 
formed band. Disappointed, the Albe- 
marle boys determined to make a 
favourable impression, and this they diti 
with rapid and astonishing results. The 
following week the attendance increased 
to 50, and the week after the band had 
a three-figure following in the town. 


FIRST RIVERBOAT SHUFFLE 


The attendance continued to grow 
steadily, and the band’s reputation spread 
and strengthened, with the result that 
they received bookings at all the major 
jazz clubs in the London area. 


Eventually, realising the drawing power 
of the group, Don Short opened his own 
jazz club at the White Hart Hotel, 
Southall, and almost immediately 
“Standing Room Only” notices went up 
at every session. Now the club has a 
membership rapidly approaching a 
thousand. 


Enterprising as he is, it did not take 
Don Short long to see the possibilities 
of a Riverboat Shuffle, and in conjunc- 
tion with Johnny Miller, Derek Read 
and the Iredale brothers of Hounslow 
Rhythm Club organised West 
London’s first post-war shuffle. The 
Albemarle band and the David Charles 
Swing Group provided the music, and 
gave a continuous performance from 
Richmond to Hampton Court and back. 
En route, the shuffle was joined by 
13-year-old Nigel Carter, the boy trump- 
eter, who gave a top-grade performance. 
and had many of the tow path walkers 
eagerly listening. 


Besides providing the Shuffle for the 
benefit of jazz enthusiasts, Don thought 
it an ideal way of bringing jazz once 
more into the open, and to the attention 
of the general public. 


The Albemarle Jazz Band has come 
a long way in a comparatively short 
time, and so long as they stick together 
and maintain past progress, they should 
continue to add steadily to their well- 
merited reputation. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 


Limited supply only—21/- each, post free. 


For your Yaz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers—SHEET MUSIC— 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 
3 ” ” ” ” ” . 3/- 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz 
Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year, 
Special Tria} 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE, 

Published intermittently by New Orleans 
Jazz Club. 

Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as and 
when issued. 

Trial Copy—1/9 post free. 


Offer—3 copies for 1/-. 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues, Buddy Boi- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home is in a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Copy 1/6d. post free 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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TODD 
RHODES 


— THEN AND NOW 


By 


THURMAN AND MARY GROVE ne Wednesday Night, a 


* I'M happy you folks drove down here 


to Sparrows Beach for this chat, 
because there is so much I want to tell 
about McKinney's Cotton Pickers. You 
know, I was in the band at the offset 
and stayed until the final break-up. I 
guess I’m real proud of that, and my part 
in the history of the band.” 

It was thus our meeting with Todd 
Rhodes began, on a beach of a swelter- 
ing summer resort, located on the 
Chesapeake Bay in Marvland, close to 
where the bay meets the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This was in July, 1952, and earlier in 
the month we had been to Detroit. Long 
a hotbed of McKinney activities, even 
after thirty years some of the old band 
members reside there. McKinney him- 
self works at an hotel; Dave Wilborn is 
in the newspaper business. We had 
some interesting interviews, but on call- 
ing Rhodes’ residence his pleasant-voiced 
wife told us Todd was on the road with 
his band. They were in Florida and other 
southern states—a long way from 
Detroit. 

She recalled our unanswered letters of 
years standing, for Todd had told her 
before Jeaving on this latest tour not to 
mislay them as some day he honed to 
have time to reply. Perhaps this fall 
when he returned to Detroit. 

On our trip home to Baltimore it was 
by the weirdest accident we spied the 
name of Todd Rhodes on a cardboard 
placard posted along the highway. He 
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speaks for itself! Todd 


Rhodes is fourth from the right on the 


was to head a huge package deal of 
entertainment which was to play a one- 
day stand at a nearby bathing beach. 
The date was the following day. 

The next morning we drove down 
good highways which gradually yielded 
to narrow sandy roads winding into the 
countless watering places down near the 
ocean. Finally we reached Sparrows 
Beach and the sound of Todd’s jivey 
group rocked into our ears before the 
car was even narked. 


POPULAR LEADER 


The resort was a typical sprawling 
area of hot sand, inviting surf splashing 
on the shore, the usual ferris wheel, 
nerve-tingling rides and beverage stands. 
Under a clump of trees a dance pavilion 
loomed like an oasis. The floor was 
crammed to capacity with a wildly jitter- 
bugging mob of dancers. From the side- 
lines hundreds watched and _ cheered 
madiy. To one side. on an elevated plat- 
form, sat Todd Rhodes’ band swinging 
and blowing away—-every man drenched 
with perspiration due to the intense heat 
of the day. 

Todd loomed up behind the piano and 
seemed to dominate the scene, for he is 
a giant of a person. He is tall, solidly 
built and still remarkably trim for his 
years. You are apt to notice first his 
long sensitive fingers and elongated arms 
of such length that at times he stood 
erect and continued to vlay with both 
hands. Other times he would direct pass- 
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back row. 


ages with one hand free and the other 
on the keyboard. Facially his features 
appear still youthful and unmarked—he 
seems little changed from his pictures 
with the McKinney band taken over a 
score of years ago. 

His manner on the bandstand was one 
of smiling ease. Despite a group which 
ringed the tiny bandstand and pressed 
in uncomfortably close about his piano 
he never lost patience or the pleasant 
twinkle in his eyes. He accepted request 
numbers with an easy gracefulness and 
a murmured “thank you.” 

His band rocked through number upon 
number, and finally the conclusion of 
the set came with a frantic jump tune 
which had the mob squalling for more. 
Off the stand Todd worked his way over 
through the milling crowd to greet us. 

For a moment we stood together by 
the pavilion rail and talked of the 
scorching heat of the day, the immense 
crowd at the beach, and finally of some 
old McKinney pictures we had brought. 

Rhodes’ face lit up like a Christmas 
tree and soon his band boys were 
clustered about. Todd excitedly pointed 
out members of his old crew. 

“ Now fellows, see here. This is the 
boy on drums I've been telling you 
about. Yes, that’s Cuba Austin from 
Baltimore, where these folks live. And 
that boy played saxophone—that is 
Milton Senior.” 

The band members eagerly followed 
Todd’s finger as he traced across the 
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prints. They kept up a running stream 
ef jocular comment. 

“Aw pops, is this you in_ those 
knickers? And look at those blazers! 
Man, you sure were cute in those days.” 


““Who is that silly looking kid at the 
piano, I can’t auite make him out,” came 
a voice from the fringe of the circle of 
heads bending over the pictures. “Oh 
that aint’ no kid, that’s our boss, that’s 
ole Pop Rhodes.” 

When the excitement subsided Todd 
said “ Yes, itll be fun talking about 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers but I wish 
I felt a little less rocky. Didn’t get 
hardly any sleep last night. The band 
travelled all night to get here from North 
Carolina. The boys took turns driving 
my station wagon. Maybe I can get a 
hamburger and a coke someplace.” 

“When did you last eat?” we in- 
quired. 

“Oh, yesterday in North Carolina,” 
he said wearily. We were horrified, and 
suggested in lieu of proper rest the least 
he now needed was a hot meal. He 
nodded in easy agreement like a child. 
Once in the best eating place the scrubby 
beach resort offered, and with some good 
food before us, Todd Rhodes began to 
relax. Soon his spirits had perked up, his 
face shone with the remembrance of old 
fimes and his story flooded out. 


THE SYNCO SEPTETTE 


“Well, I was born in Hopkinsville. 
Kentucky. Quite a few years ago,” he 
added with a chuckle. “I was only a 
few months old when our family moved 
to Springfield, Ohio. I attended the 
public schools there and studied music 
under a private teacher. Later on I at- 
tended Erie Conservatory of Music in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

“Back in Springfield a boy named 
Milton Senior, who played alto, formed 
a crazy band called the Synco Septette. 
There was William McKinney, drums; 
Milton, of course, Wesley Stewart, tenor 
sax; Claude Jones, trombone; June Cole, 
bass tuba; Dave Wilborn, banjo, and I 
played piano. We played typical dance 
music of the early twenties, complete 
with paper hats and silly gadgets like 
whistles. But we had some local success 
and gradually our fame spread. Those 
were the really early days. Why, we 
even had a girl vocalist named Mozelle 
Williams and she sang very well. The 
band, which later became the McKinney 
band, never had another girl singer. 
Some years later a girl named Nina Mae 
McKinney, who was not related to Bill 
McKinney, used to sit on the bandstand 
as more or less window dressing. She 
was not on the payroll but did travel 
with the band a lot since she was crazy 
over Joe Smith, who then played trum- 
pet for us. Nina Mae in later years 
became the top star in the all-Negro 
cast movie industry. 

“Tt was in White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, in 1926, that McKinney gave 
up active playing and took up the 
business end of the band which now 


bore his name and whose fame was 
beginning to expand a little. Cuba Austin 
replaced McKinney at the traps. It was 
there we gave a command performance 
for the Prince of Wales who was on 
vacation in America that year. He even 
sat in on drums during one set. Played 
pretty fair I remember. 


“We hit our stride in an engagement 
at the Green Mill in Toledo, and then 
iater in Dayton, Ohio, our big break 
came when Jean Goldkette wired us to 
come on trial in his Graystone Ballroom 
in Detroit. We were smash hits and 
Goldkette took over control of the 
organisation. 


“It was through Goldkette using every 


Todd Rhodes and Thurman Grove 
behind the bandstand at Sparrows 
Beach. 


ounce of his influence that we broadcast 
on a national hook-up, since use of 
Negro bands on the air was in_ its 
pioneer stage. We were perhaps the first 
coloured band to broadcast—surely one 


of the very first. 


“It was Goldkette also who finally got 
us a Victor recording contract. Naturally, 
they had no restrictions due to colour, 
but rather a lack of interest. Our success 
had snowballed overnight and our name 
meant little to the public at large. Jean 
conceived the idea of throwing a big 
party with Leroy Shields as guest of - 
honour. Mr. Shields was then top 
recording director of Victor. This was 
a lavish party at the Edgewater Park 
ballroom in Detroit and Leroy was im- 
pressed with our band and promised to 
use his influence. Shortly thereafter we 
cut our first session in Chicago. In all 
we made about 70 numbers for Victor 
including a few of their biggest all-time 
best sellers. Incidentally, we were told 
that due to the fact we had developed 
perfect intonation we were the first Negro 
band to be assigned to record a waltz. 
The title was ‘When Someone's in 
Love.’ 


EASY LIVING 


“Our records made us famous nation- 
ally, and our popularity continued into 
the early thirties when we took a trek 
to the Pacific Coast to play in a swank 
club called Sebastians. This was a hang- 
out for the movie colony in Hollywood. 
The soft living there wrecked our morale 
and on coming back to the East we dis- 
banded. I stuck with a new reorganised 
group under Cuba Austin, and some of 
the other boys joined a new band under 
Don Redman. Cuba’s group played under 
the Cotton Picker’s name for two more 
years before dissolving. 


“In 1934 I returned home to Detroit 
and worked with local bands for a num- 
ber of years. I had no idea of further 
travel on the road. In the early forties 
Detroit hummed with war work and 
good pay in the motor car factories. I 
worked at the Fisher Body Works and 
played solo piano at night to keep my 
hand from getting rusty. 


“After the war I formed a four-piece 


Ballroom, Detroit. Todd Rhodes is first on the left. 
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band at the Triangle Bar on Michigan 
Avenue. We had a successful run of 
seven months. I started thinking maybe 
| could make a success on my own so 
| hired a manager and agent and en- 
larged the band to seven pieces. 

“Next was a really good job at the 
Club Three Sixes and then my manager 
thought we were ready for the road. We 
branched out from home and _ finally 
made some records for small labels like 
King and Sensation. I kept being re- 
minded at every hand that I was retrac- 
ing my pattern with the McKinney band 
as a much younger man. First you play 
solo, then get a small band and enlarge 
it. You play locally, take to the road and 
finally meke some records. The competi- 
tion in this business is more fierce today 
than in the McKinney era. There are 
dozens of small record labels and hun- 
dreds of recording bands. Success on a 
national scale is almost a grab bag situa- 
tion. with all the recording artists hoping 
and praying for some silly tune they 
record to catch the public fancy and push 
them overnight into the headline spot. 
Most often the number is utterly worth- 
less—it is a senseless proposition in a 
crazy business.” 


BIX AND NESBITT 


Todd peered uneasily across the beach 
to the bandstand. His relief band had 
been late and he had been plainly an- 
noyed. By now they were rocking away 
however and Rhodes seemed relieved. 
As headliner of the day he wanted no 
complaints which might reflect on his 
own reputation. 

Happily he kept returning in con- 
versation to the McKinney band. He 
asked to see the band photos and again 
scanned them with eager interest. 

“You know I take real pride in this 
outfit because like 1 said before I was 
in it on the ground floor and helped a 
lot with its development through the 
years. In fact I helped Milton Senior 
organise the original parent—The Synco 
Septette. Poor Milton,” he mused. “ You 
knew he was dead ?” 

He caught the look of surprise on our 
faces. 

“Yes, shot himself to death. You see 
Milton married a fine woman. She was 
a schoolteacher. He dropped out of 
music and began to be idle. His wife 
tried to interest him in various things but 
nothing worked. She even bought him 
a horn again hoping to revive his inter- 
est in music and give him a chance to 
be self-supporting again. He monkeyed 
around with it some but gave up. He 
had no spirit for things or even to live. 
They sent him to Springfield for a mental 
rest but it didn’t help. He came back 
home still moody and finally shot him- 
self one day about four years ago. 

There were other violent deaths among 
the band boys. George Thomas was 
killed in a train accident. Joe Smith lost 
his mind. So did John Nesbitt just before 
he died in a Boston hospital in 1938. 
Bix and Nesbitt were close pals when we 


were playing in Detroit. They were boon 
drinking companions. Used to hide their 
bottles in the wall of the Greystone Ball- 
room. They loosened some bricks up the 
alley back of the building and would 
sneak out there for a drink between sets 
on the bandstand. This was when Bix 
was with Goldkette’s band and often we 
would share the same bandstand with 
them. 


STEADY DRUMMING 


But most of the other boys keep going. 
Out of the blue one day on the road 
this year June Cole dropped in to see 
me. He was an original Springfield boy 
in the Synco’s until he swapped him to 
Fletcher Henderson for Ralph Escudero. 
Henderson wanted Cole mainly as a 
singer since June wasn't a first class tuba 
or bass man at that time. Little Escudero 
who was a Porto Rican, I believe, is now 
driving a cab in New York City. So is 
Leonard Bailey who played tenor with 
us. He is in this photo showing us in 
the striped blazers which was taken at 
the Graystone Gardens in Detroit. 

I was playing Toledo just recently. 
Across the street at a hall was Claude 
Hopkins and who came to see me but 
Prince Robinson who is blowing for 
him. Claude is a fine musician and 
usually has a good selection of pretty 
well-known sidemen. but he has never hit 
his potential success because he is not a 
particularly good businessman. This 
game takes sharpness and wits. For ex- 
ample when it comes to passing out the 
best material to record the band leaders 
vie and jockey for the most promising 
numbers. Claude is usually out-manoeu- 
vered by others and ends up with the 
dogs. But at any rate old Prince looked 
fine. He’s still as slim as ever—in fact 
downright thin. We had a nice talk about 
the old days. He told me for one thing 
that all the bands like going to Balti- 
more because Cuba Austin usually sits in 
and it is such a pleasure to hear some 
steady drumming again in place of the 
spectacles of today. 


OUTLOOK BLEAK 


Todd hasn't reunited with Cuba as 
yet, but has seen nearly all the other 
living members associated with the 
McKinney organisation. In fact less than 
three weeks after this meeting at Spar- 
rows Beach we received a note from 
Jimmy Dudley, a former McKinney 
reedman, who resides in Milwaukee. He 
mentioned Rhodes had played there and 
had stayed overnight with him. 


“ Travelling today is rougher than pre- 
viously,” Todd continued. “ Formerly 
you worked in short easy stages hitting 
all the towns along a route in nice 
leisurely jumps. Today television has 
changed all that for the public are some- 
what apathetic to paying a fee to see per- 
formers in public. So you must by-pass 
the small towns who don’t pay the 
freight and stick only to the large cities 
which will have turnouts to justify ex- 
penses. The outlook for travelling bands 
isn’t good since people seldom want to 
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create their own fun. We have turned 
into a nation of grandstand sitters that 
demand someone else entertain them pre- 
ferably on a television screen where there 
is no admission to pay. 

Tonight we go back to Washington. 
We just have to get into an hotel for a 
good night’s rest. Then next day back 
to Raleigh, North Carolina, and then a 
swing through the South. My wife started 
out this present trip but I had to send 
her home. The road is no vlace for a 
woman. We live out of a suitcase and 
a woman likes to have her cooking. We 
sleep by day and at night there was 
nothing for her to do except her knit- 
ting. She’d bring a chair up back of the 
bandstand and sit there pearling away 
as we played. So she’s back in Detroit 
to wait until I finish this trip in 
September. 


I dread this southern trip but it is one 
area in which people will come to see a 
performer in public. Down there we are 
caught between two fires as far as proper 
accommodations are concerned. Natur- 
ally, we can’t go into the fine hotels and 
eating places and very often the lodging 
places and restaurants in the Negro sec- 
tions are dirty and low-classed beyond 
belief. In fact often dangerous to be in. 
particularly for strangers. Many times 
I lean out of the station wagon and ask 
a policeman the way to the Negro sec- 
tion of town. Lots of time they'll warn 
me to stay away and sleep in the car or 
bus overnight. 


VITALITY AND COURAGE 


In the Cotton Picker days we seldom 
travelled in the South save as far as 
Lexington, Kentucky. One trip we made 
with Cuba’s reorganised band in 1933 
found us in Freeport, Louisiana. Jake 
Wiley and Joe Moxley (saxophonists) 
were stopped by a policeman. He asked 
them whose car it was. One of them 
answered and neglected to say “sir.” 
The policeman knocked out three teeth 
and broke his jaw. Today that rough 
treatment of Negroes is passé. We never 
encounter any trouble as long as we con- 
duct ourselves with dignity for our 
business. We play coloured dances 
mostly and they admit whites who enjoy 
jazz to sit in a balcony and listen. Or 
vice-versa if it is a white dance. 


But aside from those things life on the 
road is little changed from the days I 
once travelled with McKinney except it 
is a little tougher on the constitution— 
or maybe I'm getting a lot older,” he 
chuckled. 


Noting his band was due back on the 
stand we departed, and on leaving the 
park his band was swinging out on 
“ Christopher Colombus.” The floor was 
mobbed with frantic dancers and an ex- 
citing time for the evening and far into 
the night was in the making. 


It was later you had time to marvel 
at the vitality and courage of this 
veteran jazzman who was again clawing 
his way on the road back from 
obscurity. 
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"PHE news that Vogue Records had 

taken over the Tempo catalogue 
didn’t receive much attention from the 
musical press. The important thing is 
that one of our independent companies. 
which grew up with the post-war jazz 
boom, has finally become big enough to 
buy out a competitor. The last few 
months have seen Vogue expand into 
our biggest and most progressive inde- 
pendent company. 

Two new labels will soon be making 
their appearance under Vogue direction, 
and Gerry Moorshead and Monty Sun- 
shine, two top-line artists with a flair for 
jazz design, have been commissioned to 
design the new labels and covers. Monty 
was responsible for the outstanding cover 
to Cecil Young’s ** Concert of Cool Jazz.” 
A few more like this, and he may even 
become better known for his art work 
than for his clarinet playing. 

One of the new labels will utilize the 
Tempo catalogue and will probably be 
used as an outlet for British bands, a sale- 
able item Vogue have been very wary of 
so far. The other label is a result of Good 
Time Jazz chief Lester Koenig’s visit here 
on his way home from Rome, where he 
has been working on the film “ Roman 
Holiday.” Lester, by the way, is certainly 
the most likeable of the American record 
magnates to visit London recently. The 


extensive Good Time Jazz catalogue will 
come out under its own name and in- 
‘cludes sides by the Ory, Watters and 


Purk Murphy bands. Due for release 
shortly is the much talked about Bunk 
Johnson vocal backed by Lu Watters 
sidemen on “ Down by the Riverside.” 


ROUND THE CLUBS 

Things certainly ain't what they used 
to be. It’s getting so that you can’t tell 
the difference between the traditional and 
modern clubs any more. 

I dropped into the London Jazz Club’s 
farewell session at 100, Oxford-street, a 
few weeks ago, and found Laurie Gold 
sitting in with the Christie Brothers in 
a rocking version of ““C Jam Blues.” A 
week later, at the Lyttelton Club’s first 
Saturday night session on the same pre- 


‘mises I went to hear some real purist 


A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
(With Tony Mills Filling In Some Blank Pages) 


jazz from the Crane River Band, and 
found Mike McKenzie, the intermission 
pianist, doing all sorts of modern things 
to “Poinciana™” and “After You've 
Gone.” The fans loved it, which betokens 
a big change from the fans who booed 
a modern group during a broadcast from 
the old Leicester Square Jazz Club a few 
years ago. 

Even Humph has jumped on the 
wagon, and is augmenting his band with 
Bruce Turner, an alto player from the 
cooler school. On the other side of the 
picture, the Blue Room, a predominantly 
modernist club, has given a regular spot 
to the Goodman styled Dave Shepherd 
quintet. The Mike Collier band at the 
Club Creole on Fridays has another 
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variation on this theme. Trumpet lead 
Gerry Salisbury also forms the basis of 
a band within a band by changing to 
vibes and leading another Goodmanish 
group. Can it be that the new generation 
of fans are just jazz fans and not purists, 
modernists, boppers, or figs ? 

Rik Gunnel’s Blue Room seems to be 
going through a somewhat difficult period. 
One noticeable change is that people in 
the know now refer to just “ The Blue 
Room,” and repeated enquiries as to Rik’s 
whereabouts bring on a strained laugh 
from his associates. Be that as it may, 
there was some great jazz there the other 
night when newcomer Benny Green sat 
in on baritone with the Joe Muddel 
group. For what it’s worth, he’s my 
nomination for this year’s Stars of 
Tomorrow poll. 


A FOOTNOTE ON FESTIVE JAZZ 
AND AFTER 
By Tony Mills 

Five name bands made the Nuffield 
Centre their rendezvous on Thursday, 
December 18, to entertain servicemen 
and women with some “ Yuletide Dixie, ” 
as organisers Tony Hawes and Norman 
Chapell described the session. 

With Mick Mulligan, Crane River, Eric 
Silk, George Webb and Mike Daniels, 
together with George Melly, Beryl 
Bryden and Joe Daniels, the evening 
just had to be a success. Commendable 
was the fact that all the artistes were 
giving their services free; “ The least we 
can do,” said George Webb. 

George, playing as well as ever, must 
be well pleased with his excellent front 
line which includes 20-year-olds, Ron 
Abbitt, trumpet, and Johnny Lang, trom- 
bone, newcomers to the Dixielanders, who 
are proving valuable acquisitions. John 
also finds time to study for an engineering 
degree at Imperial College. 

Beryl Bryden gets around ; her travels 
over Christmas included visits to home 
town, Norwich, Brighton, Wisbech, the 
Club Faubourg, the Sunset Tavern and 
on New Year’s Eve, the U.S. Airforce 
station at Shaftesbury. Next evening 
found her and Freddy Randall giving a 
rousing send off to 1953 at the Ferry 
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Inn—30 minutes being broadcast on the 
European Service. 

To say that the Randall band played 
as though inspired may sound a little 
hackneyed, but inspired they were, and 
it had more than a little to do with the 
initiation of ex-Mulligan men, Roy 
Crimmins and Archie Semple. 

After Robin Scott, of the B.B.C., had 
introduced the programme and “ Dr. 
Jazz” had taken a bow, there followed 
“Who's Sorry Now.” and “ Davenport 
Blues.” giving scope for two fine solos~- 
Roy Crimmins, trombone, and Dave 
Fraser, piano, doing the honours. 

A guest artiste at the Ferry was 
York drummer. Johnny Quintell, 
introduced by the band’s own 
capable stick man, Len Hastings. 
ceeded to really rock the place. 

The evening marked the second anni- 
versary of Len Hastings with the Randall 
band and the last appearance of Bruce 
Turner, who is going to “ take a little rest 
from touring.” 


New 
who, 
very 
pro- 


THE LYTTELTON SHOW 


Bruce Turner was featured with the 
Humphrey Lyttelton band at the Odeon 
Theatre. Barking. the following week, 
when Lyttelton continued his Bandshow 
tour. 

The programme included the Paseo 
Band and the Caribbean’ Rhythm. 
supplemented by Neva Raphaello, Mike 
McKenzie and Marie Bryant. 

Until Keith Christie was introduced 
the Lyttelton band had not really im- 
pressed, even though Turner put in some 
good work on sax and clarinet. With 
the inclusion of the Christie trombone, 
however. the band warmed up and gave 
out with good renderings of “ Sweet 
Georgia Brown.” and “ Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue.” 


Following Neva _ Raphaello’s 
“Nobody Knows You,” and “Cake- 
walkin’ Babies.” both of which went 


down very well, Marie Bryant took a 
large share of the evening's plaudits for 
her “ Ain't Misbehavin’ and “ Basin 
Street.” in which Mike McKenzie accom- 
panied on piano and vocally. The self- 
effacing Mike, who was on and off the 
stage most of the evening, playing some 
fine piano, and showed he could handle 
the Creole music eaually as well as the 
traditional. 

The Paseo band are an entertaining 
outfit, and were particularly noteworthy 
on this occasion for their ‘“ Muskrat 
Ramble,” and “ Blues a la Paseo.” 

George “ Young’ Tiger” Browne 
(remember his success at the Lyttelton 
Royal Festival Hall concert ?) calypsoed 
his way through the programme as com- 
pere, and with Tony Johnson contributed 
some pleasant vocals. 


a general way I am not prone to per- 

petrating shabby tricks on friends and 
acquaintances, which is a pity really, for 
if there was ever a time I should have 
done so it was last Monday ! Let me tell 
you more about it: maybe you will see 
what I am driving at. 

The scene is set on a familiar stage. 
Two rabid jazz fans, one the visitor to the 
abode of a fellow worshipper, the other 
(myself in this case) entertaining, or 
endeavouring to do so, by the simple 
mechanics of piling at regular intervals 
heaps of platters on the suffering record 
player. 

The session has been going non-stop 
for three hours (that is if you allow for 
the inevitable interludes in: which the 
participants argue about the “I think 
Lunceford stinks” and other theories 
which are propounded from time to 
time), and the grand parade of jazz stars 
is about to be axed by Father Time. 

So in the last batch I slip a “foreigner,” 
unnamed, unsung and unheralded, this 
phenomenal recording being neatly sand- 
wiched between a Benny Goodman 
Quartet and Jelly’s ‘“* Mournful Serenade.” 
My companion, wallowing in the delights 
of Le Jazz Hot lets it go without com- 
ment, still there is that beautific expres- 
sion on his face, still his foot softly taps 
in tempo, and still that critical brain 
accepts the offerings. 


GUEST NIGHT 


And this is where I make my mistake. 
“Did you,” I enquire, “like the Henry 
Hall in the middle? * Three Brass Bells *.”” 
“Good heavens,” he ejaculates, “ Was 
THAT what it was? Of course I didn’t. 
old chap, but I didn’t like to say any- 
thing.” And slow!y turning green he 
Staggers to the door and creeps silently 
into the night Hypocrite)! 

Of course, I know that the name of 
yours truly will from now on be Mud, 
but I still believe that if I had casually 
remarked that the record which shattered 
his peace of mind was a “small contin- 
gent from the Goodman outfit” he 
WOULDN'T HAVE KNOWN ANY 
DIFFERENCE. He hadn't even noticed 
anything until I told him. 

All of which brings me to a point which 
has been on my mind for no small period 
of time, and which I imagine is going to 
bring down heaps of red hot coal and 
brimstone on my head. 

“Three Brass Bells” amuses me. I 
like it now and again, and while I don't 
Propose to hold it up as a piece of pure 
jazz, swing, or what have you, I want to 
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know why the heck | shouldn't have the 
thing if it gives me three minutes of 
pleasure occasionally to hear it. Put 
such folks as me down as mental cases if 
you like, but after sixteen years collecting 
from Ellington to King Oliver's Creole 
Band and back again, is anyone going to 
tell me that I have no jazz appreciation 
because I admit to liking a spot of “corn” 
now and again? 

There's a lot to be said, you know, for 
pleasing yourself. There must be a time 
when everyone is a tyro at the gentle art 
of appreciating the best. If you haven't 
fulfilled your mission in life, if you still 
can’t honestly say that Bunk Johnson. 
Louis Armstrong and Co., turn out music 
which excites you, then plod along with 
vour Nat Gonellas until the feeling for 
the real thing begins to come. It will. 

I’m not ashamed to say that I started 
that way, yes, even with Teddy Foster's 
“Harlem.” and other such weird and 
wonderful discs, and 1M GLAD. It may 
not have been jazz, but after I'd ex- 
tracted a lot of enjoyment from the few 
records then in my possession I began 
to feel the ambition for something just a 
little more advanced. And so, my 
friends, I turned to Ellington, from 
Ellington I trod the long path which 
has led to all the best in New Orleans. 
Dixieland, Chicago and just plain honest 
to goodness big band “Swing.” And 
what’s more | still have those early pur- 
chases which put me on the right road and 
taught me, from their very shortcomings. 
how to enjoy the better things when I 
caught up with them. 


MUSICAL SNOBBERY 


So why shouldn’t you buy what you 
like? Don’t be afraid of the critics; be 
guided by them, ves, but for heaven's 
sake lets not accept all they say. or else 
we shall all wind up slavishly following 
the cult of musical snobbery. You know 
what I mean. The attitude of mind 
which puts up a mental curtain through 
which nothing that is not “pure” can 
remotely hope to penetrate. (Even if the 
impurities happen to be pleasing to the 
ear we can’t POSSIBLY say we like them: 
it wouldn’t be “the thing.”) 

There are, alas, many gentlemen in our 
midst who would have us worship ex- 
clusively at the shrine of this or that jazz- 
man on the cherished assumption that 
their idol is the one and only exponent 
of perfection. Rubbish ! Gordon 
Richards is Champion Jockey. Does it 
mean that he can’t ride a loser? Are we 
to assume that the great Louis just 
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couldn't hit a wrong ‘un sometimes, 
couldn’t make a bad record? I happen 
to like George Lewis among others, but 
I'm not, on the strength of some of his 
finest work, proceeding to tell the world 
at large that he doesn’t turn out some 
pretty sour stuff at times. I should know 
different; I’ve got some ! 


Isn't the function of jazz (from our 
point-of-view) to give pleasure to its 
hearers? Aren’t we entitled to judge for 
ourselves what we most like to hear? Is 
there any rule which prevents us from 
lapping up the glorious “ Moose March ™ 
from Bunk, and yet being equally fend 
of Lew Stone’s ‘“ White Jazz” (or even 
Grieg’s ‘* Pianoforte Concerto ” if we like 
it)? None that I can think of, except 
that at least one of these three “isn’t 
real jazz, old chap.” 


I know people who are suffering agony 
listening to “ Bop” because of some odd 
notion that the music they like test 1s 
“out of date.” Idiots! I know, and you 
know, that the idea has been crammed 
down your throats by the “ enlightened ~ 
and you're just too lily-livered to st::k 
up for yourselves. Do you understand 
it? No! much less really like it. 


LOFTY ARGUMENTS 


And me? I don’t (at the moment) like 
it one bit. I don’t even understand what 
it is trying to say. Maybe I shall one 
day, in which case I shall by the same 
rule get up and say so. At the moment 
I accept that it is a display of brilliant 
technique, and that is all. So, I suppose, 
are Epstein’s statues, but the effect is still 
horribly ugly as far as I am concerned. 
Technique never was a REASON for 
liking something which all your instincts 
tell you to reject. 

So there, my friends, is your philo- 
sophy. Listen to and digest the views of 
the critics. You'll be guided to a whole 
lot of fine stuff that way, when you are 
ready to appreciate it. Until then, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t be enslaved by them. 
Use your head, foliow your own tastes, 
and above all, keep your independence 
cf outlook. Don’t you agree with me 
that it is better by far to have a collection 
of records by all and sundry which give 
you real pleasure rather than a magnifi- 
cent stock of “the best items” half of 
which you haven’t honestly learned to 
enjoy at all? 

Think it over. Youll find that the best 
will automatically find its way into your 
files sooner or later, and you'll have a 
whole lot more fun that way. 


And when all other lofty arguments 
have failed your high-falutin’ friends will 
probably jeer at the fact that you aren't 
a musician yourself and disdainfully com- 
ment that you can’t really be expected to 
understand these things. They'll blind 
you with science if you'll let ‘em. To 
which phoney and _ below-the-belt ap- 
proach I can only suggest that you use 
the time honoured reply which one of 
greater wit than I devised. “ My dear 
fellow, neither can I lay an egg, but I 
can nevertheless tell a bad one.” 


The first night in New Orleans was 
hot and typically Southern. Dr. Souchon 
and I first sampled the jazz spots on 
Bourbon Street (pronounced Ber-bun) 
by visiting the joint where Alphonse 
Picou, at 71, still claps on the off-beat to 
the lyrics he chants: ‘“ Eh, la-bas!_ Eh, 
la-bas ! Eh, la bonne chair, 2h-la-bas !” 
He plays a meerschaum-shaped clarinet 
well in the blues, but when it comes to 
“High Society,” the tempo is perforce 
slowed down to enable the aged musi- 
cian to get his fingers round the fluid 
passages he once executed so well. It 
was all rather pathetic. We then passed 
on to the more satisfying band a few 
doors away led by Paul Barbarin. The 
ex-Oliver drummer drives his six-piece 
unit along with an ease and vigour that 
is hard to beat; he has a grand trombon- 
ist, a fine clarinettist (Albert Burbank) 
and a superb pianist, Lester Santiago. 
But nowhere in New Orleans did I hear 
a really good trumpet player. Picou’s 
was fair (Oscar Celestin had gone), Bar- 
barin’s was the weakest in the band, and 
though T heard George Lewis twice with 
a different trumpeter each time, neither 
of them were anywhere near a match 
for the supple inventiveness of little 
George Lewis. Of this band, more anon. 


WHITE JAZZ 


Our next stop was a little further 
down Bourbon, where a young white 
group hold sway, yclept “The Dukes 
of Dixieland.” This is a conventional 
Dixieland outfit, featuring no outstand- 
ing musicians, though making as good a 
noise as any of their kind. For the 


masses, they play “I Can’t Get Started ” 
and “ Who’s Sorry Now?”; and for 


American Journey 


By BRIAN RUST 
(PART 5.) 


the connoisseurs—but most of them are 
listening to Lewis or Barbarin. 


El Morocco, where Lewis played, is 
an ordinary bar, the ceilings of which 
are hung with heavy curtaining to 
deaden the band, which plays into a 
run-down P.A. system. The effect is of 
a worn record being played with a blunt 
steel needle. Nevertheless, despite that, 
the artistry of George Lewis surmounts 
the acoustic and technical faults of the 
room in which he plays. He is a mild 
little man, very appreciative of the 
attention he receives, but not in the least 
swollen-headed over it. I asked him if 
he would play me “ Tishomingo Blues”™ 
and “Burgundy Street Blues” (where- 
upon Dr. Souchon pointed out that 
BUR-gundy is what you drink; the 
street is Bur-GUN-dy) and _ Lewis 
readily complied, pouring out a stream 
of wonderful, warm clarinet phrases. 
But the Lewis band is not a very good 
one; take its leader, its banjo and bass- 
ist, add Barbarin and his trombonist and 
pianist, stick our own Humphrey Lyttle- 
ton in front and then, my friends, you'd 
have something. Again I had to suffer 
the ginger slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune in order to listen to the 
band, but I perfected the technique of 
making a tiny glass last for two sets. 
Next time I go to New Orleans, I think 
Vll take my own lime-juice, and sur- 
‘eptitiously substitute it for whatever 
i'm compelled to order. 


THE THING 


So home to the St. Francis and my 
comfortable room. At least, that was 
what IT had hoped. But it was the end 


PAUL BARBARIN’'S 
BAND 


L. to r.: Ernie Cagnolatti, 
Albert Burbank, Paul Bar- 
barin, Eddie Peirson, 
Richard McLean, Johnny 
St. Cyr and Lester Santiago. 
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of the second day in New Orleans, the 
first of November. and the weather had 
turned from tropical heat to dismal rain 
and cloudy skies. As the neon light 
in my room flickered on, I sensed that 
I was not alone . . . across the floor. 
at lightning speed, ran a Thing. It was 
gone—into the cupboard where hung my 
coat—before I could see exactly what it 
was, but it filled me in that brief moment 
with a sense of loathing. I resolved to 
do battle with it. I seized a pole, laid 
on very conveniently in the same cup- 
board, gingerly moved some 
clothes-hangers lying in a corner. Out 
shot the Thing again. clattering across 
the wooden floor as if it wore iron boots. 
I chased it from chair to dressing-chest, 
from there to the corner by the window, 
where it stopped long enough for me 
to soak it (and the floor) with water from 
my drinking-glass. I next tried to crush 
it with the waste-paper basket, but it 
eluded me, and dived under the dressing- 
chest again. I heaved this aside. and as 


the Thing rushed out, I smote the floor 
several times until a heavy blow went 
home, the deed was done, and the Thing 
lay in a quivering, prostrate heap of 
wings, legs and horny elytra (wing- 
cases) on the threshold of the adjoining 
room, which had been locked and the 
keyhole plugged with newspaper. 


SKELETON JANGLE 


I] inspected what I had killed. It was 
a huge insect—as British specimens go— 
about four or five inches long, with 
brown wings and hairy legs. long 
antennae and hard, shiny wing-cases. I 
called the porter. When he saw it, his 


ebony features broadened into a_ wide 
grin. “Aw, thassa roach, suh, thas’ 
wha’ that is.” he chuckled. He sniffed. 


“He’s hung’y. Guess he came in after 
those.” indicating three ripening bananas 
I had bought in New York for fifteen 
cents. “‘F Ah were you, suh, Ah‘d put 
them away.” 


I did so. promptly. When the porter 
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departed, I decided that it might be as 
well not to leave the corpse all night, 
where it lay, as I knew that in the insect 
world, others come to the funeral; and 
that was one New Orleans _ funeral 
parade I had no desire to witness. So 
I threw oven the Georgian windows and 
ejected the remains into the courtyard. 
Doubtless some sparrow roach 
gumbo the next day for dinner. Some 
nights later, I was rather appalled to dis- 
cover that something—I know not what 
to this day—had actually lifted the lid 
of my suitcase, and nibbled a chunk 
off a bar of Hershey chocolate I had 
bought that afternoon, and with it, the 
paper it was wravped in. I never put my 
shoes on in New Orleans from the night 
of the roach onwards without first 
shaking them to ensure that its widow 
was not lurking therein with the inten- 
tion of avenging her spouse’s demise. 


(to be continued) 
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Club of France and myself who started 
the first tour of American musicians 
throughout France, in December 1947, 
with Rex Stewart and his orchestra. Then 
we had Louis Armstrong’s band and 
Milton Mezzrow’s band come to France 
in February 1948. It was when Delaunay 
saw that that he started similar tours. 

(6) It is stated that “ Panassié has 
suspended publication of the Bulletin du 
Hot Club de France, for lack of funds 
and support.” This is impudence: not 
only is the Bulletin H.C.F. still being 
published but its last issue (December, 
1952) has a better cover and paper, which 
shows that it is growing stronger. 

(7) “Reproductions of several letters 
which Panassié must be somewhat em- 
barrassed to see in print.” I printed an 
answer to this in the October issue of 
the Bulletin H.C.F, (No. 21), and Mr. 
Delaunay remained silent after this—but 
Mr. “Seer” always seems to ignore the 
facts. 

(8) About “forget the feud immedi- 
ately and sling no more mud,” that’s a 
pretty sensible suggestion, I think, but it 
takes two persons to make peace. Now, 
I wonder what the English would have 
thought, in 1941, if someone had told 
them “Stop that war with Germany at 
once !” Such a nice idea ! While I criti- 
cised some bop musicians on artistic 
standards only, Mr. Delaunay or his 
associates have never ceased throwing 
mud at great musicians such as Louis 
Armstrong and Milton Mezzrow, print- 
ing ugly and nasty things about them, 
which had nothing to do with the music. 
We have then defended them the best 
way we could, without ever imitating the 
Jazz Hot people’s bad manners, Just tell 
them to stop and the whole thing will be 
over, believe me. 
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GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 
Dear Sirs. 

May I be permitted to amplify my re- 
marks (and thereby correct any wrong 
impressions) appearing in the August is- 
sue of Jazz Journal and which have drawn 
forth criticism from Mr. J. W. Frost 
(October) and Mr. I. R. Griffiths (Novem- 
ber)? 

I do not wish to bring up the “ old v. 
new ” argument and my plea was that as 
this publication was named Jazz Journal 
one would expect it to be devoted almost 
exclusively to jazz matters, which is far 
from the case. Can Messrs. Frost and 
Griffiths honestly maintain that the arti- 
cles in the November issue “ Dill Jones ” 
and “A Jazzman’s Diary” have any 
connection with jazz, even using the word 
in its wildest sense? If we limit the 
meaning then at least two further articles 
fall outside this category. 

But as Mr. Griffiths points out, if we 
call that which does not fall into the 
category of jazz by another name then 
confusion is not likely to arise, and those 
interested in the other types will presu- 
mably read magazines devoted more or 
less solely to their particular interests. 
In answer to the question “ what would 
I have our bands play?”, my reply is that 
they are, of course, at liberty to play 
whatever they please, and my only ob- 
jection is that space is taken up in Jazz 
Journal in writing about them. 

The attempted analogy between re- 
vivalist groups and an Alfred Cortot 
Chopin concert is irrevelant as in the first 
case the bands (by their description) are 
attempting to recreate something which 
occurred over a given period and which 
due to divers reasons and varying condi- 
tions no longer exists except by way of 
records, whereas in the case of the latter 
there is no question of revival or impro- 
visation—the music is there and of 
necessity must always, in essence, remain 
the same. 

It is with great disappointment that I 
view the continued absence of Messrs. 
Davis and Clarke as contributors to the 
contents of this magazine. Is this perma- 
nent Editors? 

C. G. TAYLOR, Sutton Coalfield, 
Warwick. 

The editorial in the last issue had some 
bearing on Mr. Taylor's remarks. There 
will always be space available for Messrs. 
Davis and Clarke when their other pur- 
suits allow them time to do some more 
writing . .. Eds. 


* * * 


WILD AND WOOLLY 


Dear Sirs, 

In the November issue Brian Nicholls 
says. ‘“* Bands who appeal to their fellow 
musicians seem to have a rough time with 
the fans,” and cites Bobby Mickleburgh’s 
Bobcats as an example of a “ musicians’ 
band.” 

Of another group he says: ‘“ They gave 
way to the temptation to play to each 
other instead of to the audience.” 

He concludes with: “Pity the poor 


peasants, boys!” 


He should save his pity for the musi- 
cians in question, who have failed to 
realise that technique is a means to an 
end, and not an end in itself. 

We all know this type of band—too- 
busy solos; high-note Frass men; wild 
ensemble playing; all serving to hide the 
absence of true melodic invention and 
inspiration. 

The really great men of jazz, from 
Armstrong and Bechet to Teagarden and 
Waller, have always been acceptable to 
musicians and fans alike, and even 
(hush!) to the general public on occasion. 

I suggest that our unappreciated 
musical giants should hire a room if they 
want to play to each other. I'll stick to 
my records and foreign radio stations. 

Perhaps I should add that having 
played clarinet for several years I am not 
technically a peasant. 


A. E. JULLINGS, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


* * * 


SELL THE BERET 
Dear Sirs, 


Ever since the advent of modern jazz, 
and the belief that it only appealed to 
the analytical musical mind, I’ve been 
going to the various modern jazz clubs 
and concerts wearing what I believed to 
be the sort of expression that one 
possessing an analytical musical mind 
might wear. 


Whenever I was approached by some 
ignoramus who wanted to know what 
bop was all about, I just pretended to 
be deeply involved in mental analysis, 
and confronted with this awe-inspiring 
sight the ignoramus usually faded away. 


But now what? Steve Race denies 
that the enthusiast of the modern jazz 
school has to be an analyst with regard 
to the music of Diz, Charlie Parker, etc. 
(Jazz Journal, Nov., 1952). 


I suppose that now I will have to 
change my mode of musical appreciation, 
become a member of the mouldy fig 
fraternity and venture forth to the mam- 
moth jazz concerts and ye olde musik 
clubs, wearing an expression of deep 
spiritual and reverential understanding of 
the New Orleans style. And I so prefer 
being an intellectual. 


ALAN JACKSON, London, S.E.9. 
* * 
A CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
Dear Sit's, 
Congratulations to Derrick Stewart- 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Baxter on introducing a note of sanity, 
tolerance and advanced discography into 
his article in the December issue. The 
bit about Irene Scruggs’ Varsity records 
was the most sensible thing in the issue, 
compared with the pointless pettiness of 
the warring factions of Revival vs. Tradi- 
tion vs. Bop vs. any blooming thing 
(except possibly John Philip Sousa. Now 
there WAS a band that had a beat and 
feeling for syncopation—so long as it was 
playing syncopated music like “At A 
Georgia Camp Meeting”). 

Amid the rivalries and schisms of this 
unhappy world of jazz, the chap like 
myself, and lots of others who never get 
into print simply because they won't be 
bothered to argue about unarguable 
things, must long for a breath of fresh 
air and fact, as opposed to mumbo 
jumbo a la Blesh, and mud-slinging a la 
—well, never mind. 

We are not all collectors, I know, but 
I’m sure the majority of us are bored 
stiff with these egocentric flights of 
fancy into the dictionary, and not only 
the English dictionary, either. At one 
time I really feared that Jazz Journal was 
going to run a language course—and 
judging by Mr. Lightly and Politely, that 
danger still exists. Shall I write a nice 
Oliver discography in Neapolitan or 
Spanish, my two favourite tongues ? 
Think how instructive it would be! And 
what a waste of time and space, like 
nearly all other recent jazz writings, my 
own too often included. 


BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 
* * * 
WANDERING IN SPACE 


Dear Sirs, 


Rex Harris’s excursion into outer space 
seems to have made him slightly peevish 
about my correction to the personnel 
which he gave for the New Orleans 
Wanderers records, so perhaps it would 
be as well if he came down to earth 
again. As to whether or not it matters 
one hoot that Joe Walker is the alto 
player and there is no drummer, together 
with the question of discography in 
general, is not a point which I intend to 
discuss here. The fact is that the per- 
sonnel of the New Orleans Wanderers 
did matter to L.A.C. Hirst or he would 
not have asked and, having asked his 
question, he is entitled to be given the 
correct answer. 

Of course, Mr. Harris cannot be very 
well acquainted with these recordings 
because once upon a time some questions 
were asked about “Gatemouth” when 
it was played in a quiz programme on 
the B.B.C. Radio Rhythm Club and... 
However, perhaps it would be as well to 
leave it at that and Rex Harris and I 
can agree to differ about the relative 
values of discography. 


ERIC TOWNLEY, Kenilworth, 
Warwicks. 


1@) 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 
every assistance and, what’s more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


. tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


CROYDON LIVERPOOL Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 
Hessy’s Ltd., 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 


GLASGOW Oxford Street, W.1. 


The Record Shop, 


195, Tollcross Road, London Jazz Club Record Shop, 


NOTTINGH Glasgow, E.1. 82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, LONDON BOURNEMOUTH 
Nottingham. 
The Swing Shop, 
lb, Mitcham Lane, Eric Heath, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Doug. Dobell, 
MANCHESTER 77, Charing Cross Road, LEEDS 


London, W.C.2. 


Collet’s Manchester Bookshop 
Limited, 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


x 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH. S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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You will meet more Jazz Collectors at THE 

INTERNATIONAL BOOK SHOP than anywhere else 

in Britain because it is by far the best and most popular 

centre for jazz records and books . . . open Monday to 
Saturday from 9.30 to 6.00 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. TEM 2315 ' 


Oriole Records 


pioneers in the field of Jazz recording 


The first Jazz and R&B records were introduced to Britain 

by Oriole Records. Our pioneer work began as far back as 

1925 with records by Fletcher Henderson, Lizzie Miles, Red 

Nichols and many other great artistes. . . . One of our firsi 

releases was Jelly Roll Morton’s “ The Pearls.” In the future 

we shall continue our policy of issuing records that really mean 
something to the Jazz listener. 


THE RAVENS Sensational Negro Singing Stylists, with Papa Laine 
Great Rhythmic Accompaniment : 
Write Me One Sweet Letter PAPA LAINE'S CHILDREN 
Rock Me All Night Long CB.1148 Lenn Shots: Roget 
DINAH WASHINGTON @ Late White New Orleans Jazz 
. Queen of Blues Singers Get Over Dirty March—Barnyard Blues— 
I Can't Face The Music I’m Forever Blowing Bubb’es—Postman’s 
Mad About The Boy CB.1130 | Lament—Ella Speed Blues—Sensation. 
MUGGSY SPANIER , | Early Coloured New Orleans Jazz 
and His Band | Just Jazz—Chef Menteur Joys—Oh, You 


Beautiful Doll—Sweet Sue—St. Louis Blues 


Tiger Rag (Thrilling new version 
8 ) —Bucket’s Got A Hole In It—Papa Laine 


South CB.1151 Interview. 

COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
New Basie Blues MG.20002 39s. 6d. inc. P.T. 
Sure Thing CB.1123 


ORIOLE RECORDS 


CRIOLE RECORDS LIMITED : 101 NEW BOND STREET : LONDON : W.1 : MAYfair 8522 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. tariham Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


Complete run (except No. 2) 
Art Hodes’ JAZZ RECORD 
for sale. All good condition. 
Offers: R. Davies, 12, Butler 
Ave., Harrow, Mddx. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
The Century Press 
Lid., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 


each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March, 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz 
Journal, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
PICKUP magazine — 


ing. 

many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 

WANTED — Illustrated 


Musical Instrument Catalogues 
—British or  Foreign—and 
sheet music with band pictures 
on covers. The earlier the 
better, but nothing later than 
1935. Box 1013, Jazz Journal. 


RISTIC RECORDS. Watch 
for forthcoming Ma _ Rainey 
and Irene Scruggs _ issues. 
Available soon from: 1, Wal- 
nut Tree Cottage, Burnham, 
Bucks. 


Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 


dition. 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb.. Mar., April, May, 


June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Kate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


Jazz iecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED R 


or what have you ? 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or ca 


Traditional Jazz Records—unissued here 


CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
Cash or exchange— 


LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 


5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—"White Hart,’’ Southali— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 


for disposa!. New Orleans, Blues, Suet, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 83, 105 and 607. 
Boogie, Ragtime, Spiritua’s, including 
some LP’s. Many original labels. Lists WANTED—Zonophone 12227 (‘Sleepy | 
available, but your Wants Lists wel- Litte Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- | CLUB— 
comed. Trades considered with English | tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., Southend 
deletions and some foreign issues. Lang- Manchester Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
mead, 46, Rosslyn Park Rd., Plymouth. : | day _7.00 p.m. MIKE 
WANTED—MELODISCS 9003, 1005, | | DARIELS BAND sad NEVA 
SER. | 1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. ao Sydenham, 180 bus 
or. 


SATISFACTION. 
The 


VICE your 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. “The Home Guard,’ Robb Wilton: CLUB SATCHMO’. “Whi 

Johns Wood High Street, London, must be in perfect condition; kindly quote Lion,”’ Edgware. a ao 

N.W.8. PRI: 6725. price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst. day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 
Maidenhead. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd., 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ** Records by Post ’’ C.O.D. 


WANTED — LP RECORDS — Ame 
can, French, dubs, etc. 
where. R. Bibb, 27, 
Walsall, Staffs. 


Eastbourne 


Another Big List of Jazz Record. Book 


and Magazine Bargains. Metal Despatch lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., High 


Compton, Plymouth. 


Containers. Cooper, 68, Cumbrian Way, = Angel. Edmonton—every Sun- 
—_—-_-——— Se Stage and Screen stars. isposal lists for ae 
IRISH COLLECTORS (Eire only)—The | trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, - age iat RANDALL and 
Independent Labels (Esquire, Melodisc, Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. ek 
Vogue, Tempo, etc.) are available from : 
us. Collectors’ Records, 133, Lower JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. Monthly 


State title(s) and price. Holton, 


Baggot Street, Dublin. 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, 


n advanced Australia collector would WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY a St. ‘ yprians Street, London, 
like to exchange records with similar oords. Wictor, Decca. V-Disc. Indian S.W.17. 
British collector. Holyoak, 34, | Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Harrow Rd., Somerton Park, South Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. HAMPTON JAZZ_ CLUB 
Australia, (N.F.J.O. s_ smallest). Informal 
WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898. 
JAZZ REC | 3936, 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
LZ, CORDS, ancient and modern 14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
for sale—bargain prices. Evening callers; Bo $2. Fis bers welcome. Admission 9d. 
Birmingham. sermany. Aaaaaah! Yes, it's 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 


Will trade any- 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 


ri- 


COMMODORE CLUB—I1, 


Be Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
= jazz in the modern manner 


from the Commodores. 


AT COOKS FERRY 


er 
INN, 


News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 


Maha'ia Jack- 


Many records for sale. k records by Frank Sinatra wanted, includ- 39. Coventry St.. Piccadil'y.) 
son, Sharkey Bonano, Dodds, Bessie ing LPs and V discs. Also American Retain's Raest modern Jazz 
Smith, etc., on foreign labels. Send music magazines. Cartmill. 2, Colin- Club open every Sunday 
S.A.E. for list. John Normanton, Rivers- bridge Park. Whuitewell, Glengormley. evening from 7.30 p.m For 
dale, Middleton, Ilkley, Yorkshire. Belfast, N. Ireland. “Jazz in Luxury” visit the 


SINATRA. American and Australian 


‘JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 


“*Flamingo.”’ 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Saturdays-Sundays. 
The Wilcox Studios, Bryan- 


British collector wishes to 
exchange information and 
records with any American 


collectors with pre-1935 discs. 
John EF. Graham, 23, Carrick 
Knowe Gardens, Edinburgh 12, 


Hand-made 
CABINETS 


RECORD 
mahogany or 
walnut—to hold 600 records. 
Other sizes made to order. 
From £il each. Box 1020 or 
phone Wimbledon 0237. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
MAGAZINES: ‘“Downbeat.”’ 
*“Metronome,”’ “American 
Record Guide.”” ‘‘Accordion 


World.”” etc. Subscriptions ar- 
ranged — Stamp for _ lists. 
Herga Ltd., (JJ), 7. Havelock 
Road., Hastings, Sussex. 


stone St... Marble Arch, 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 


copy/ies each month. 
Name 
(Block Capitals Please) 
Address : 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


address 


London, W.1. 
LONDON JAZZ RECORD 


Society, ‘‘Bear Staff.’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 

RICHMOND AP- 
| PRECIATION Society—7.30 
| p.m. Every Tuesday. The 
| ‘Ship’? Hotel, High Street, 
| Richmond. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640. High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays. 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive. Ilford, 
Essex. 


WOOD 
Cl. UB-—-Meetings 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 
High Road. Wood Green. 


GREEN JAZZ 
Sundays & 
287, 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the m 


Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged, 


onth prior to publication. 
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$ID PHILLipe 
Ja 


unbhsey Lyttelton 


AND HIS BAND 
Manager : 84, Newman St. 


Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 5861 


a 


MICK MULLIGAN and his 

| Ni MAGNOLIA JAZZ BAND 
' (With George Melly) 


Freddy Randall 


nd BAND his 


ALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E. 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


193, yy 0: 
i} _ Tate Gallery 8920 
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VOGUE 


JAZZ FANS! 


NOW is the time to switch to LONG PLAYING 1953 will 
see the release of a wide selection of superb LP recordings, 
many of which will be unavailable on 78 r.p.m. Start your 
collection with these great new issues : 


PAUL BARBARIN and his NEW ORLEANS BAND 


LDE.013 Fidgety Feet; Walk Through the Streets of the 
City; Just a Little While to Stay Here; Just a Closer 
Walk with Thee; Clarinet Marmalade; Eh, la-bas!; 
Lily of the Valley. 


MAHALIA JACKSON, Queen of the Gospel Singers 


LDE.005 Get Away Jordan; Go Tell It on the Mountain; 
Since the Fire Started Burning in my Soul; Silent 
Night, Holy Night; Move on Up a Little Higher, 
2 parts; Amazing Grace; I Can Put my Trust in 
Jesus. 

GEORGE LEWIS and his NEW ORLEANS ALL STARS 


LDE.012 Weary Blues; Bill Bailey; St. James’ Infirmary; 
Bugle Call Rag; Big Butter and Egg Man; Bourbon 
Street Parade; Tin Roof Blues; Dippermouth Blues. 


RALPH SUTTON at the PIANO 


LDE.014_ Fascination; African Ripples; A Flat Dream; I’m 
Coming Virginia; Drop Me Off at Harlem; Sugar 
Rose; Love Me or Leave Me; Bees’ Knees. 


SIDNEY BECHET JAZZ CONCERT, Vol. 1 
(Recorded in the Salle Pleyel) 


LDE.018 The Onions; St. Louis Blues; September Song; 
Muskrat Ramble; Frankie and Johnny; Maryland. 


SIDNEY BECHET JAZZ CONCERT, Vol. 2 


LDE.019 High Society; Royal Garden Blues; In the Streets 
of Antibes: Little Flower; South; Sweet Georgia 
Brown. 


THIS IS JAZZ by the ALL STAR STOMPERS 
Featuring Wild Bill Davison, James Archey, Al 
Nicholas, Baby Dodds, Ralph Sutton. 

LDE.020 Big Butter and Egg Man; Tishomingo Blues; Shim- 
me-sha-Wabble; Sensation; Hotter Than That; St. 
Louis Blues: Baby Wen’t You Please Come Home; 
That Eccentric Rag. 


These and many other VOGUE LONG PLAYING records, 
with attractive two-colour pictorial covers, can be seen and 
heard at your usual dealer’s NOW. If he hasn’t got them in 
stock, he can get them for you without any extra trouble, 
from his usual supplier. 


In case of difficulty, contact :— 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


100, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 8619. 


National distribution by 
Selecta Gramophones Ltd. and DUWE, Manchester 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 


AND L.P. 

RADIOGRAMS 

EVERYTHING PORTABLES 
~ | RECORD PLAYERS 

FOR THE, TELEVISION 


RADIO 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ACCESSORIES 


AND SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y’S 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, |. 


MUSICIAN 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN = 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP — 


* FOR. RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- _ 

equipped showrooms in London. ~ 

Call and see our splendid stock of _ 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 

Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street. London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street 


London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O 


for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 
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